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THE CLOVER BLOSSOM, 
BY JAMES H. MORSE. 


H, for thyself, thou fragrant clover, 
I would indite a song, 
And for a thousand thoughts that over 
My memory throng, 
As, in these summer fields a rover, 
I seek thee long. 


Thus forth upon a dewy morning 
What brighter face than thine? 

What charm thy neighbors most adorning 
Makes them more shine 

Than thou, who, outward beauty scorning, 
Within art fine? 


The perfect grace of perfect nature 
Thou surely dost possess— 

Subordinate in every feature 
Of prettiness, 

Yet harmony with every creature 
Thou dost express. 


Simplicity and careless neatness— 
What better thing remains, 

To show the uttermost completeness 
Which in thee reigns, 

Than this, the clear, deep-hearted sweetness 
That fills thy veins? 


Oh, that man’s graces dwelt thus dumbly, 
Not speaking their own praise ! 

Oh, that our inner lives were comely 
Through all our days! 

So might our graces seem less homely 
On God’s highways. 


Be thou, sweet clover-bloom, field-preacher 
Always to mine and me, 

Not by thy words, but by each feature, 
Thus, modestly, 

And I'll persuade the wisest teacher 
To come to thee, 





THE COMMENCEMENT CARNIVAL AT 
OXFORD. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


\ | ANY Americans have witnessed the carnival 

at Rome, and have been astonished at what they 
saw and heard. It has amazed them that the whole 
population of a great city, rich and poor, educated and 
ignorant, could give themselves up to such silly and 
noisy vagaries. But the carnival at Rome does not equal 
the Oxford Commencement in strange incongruities. 
For the great masses of the Eternal City are frivolous 
and characterless, amused with the lowest forms of 
vulgar fun. The higher classes, who share the gro- 
tesque anarchy of the hour with them, do it to increase 
the popular enjoyment. But the Commencement hour 
at Oxford is produced by a far different set of actors, 
and for the enjoyment or amazement of a far different 
set of spectators. In these characteristics there is noth- 
ing elsewhere in the wide world to compare with it. 
Fewer Americans have witnessed it than its vulgar 
competitor at Rome. But all reading men have heard 
of it, and perhaps many of them hope to see it some 
day. I once realized this hope, and saw what I had 
never seen described to the life, and what I shall not 
attempt to describe myself so as to convey anything 
more than an approximate idea of the scene. 

I deemed myself highly favored in procuring a ticket 
of admission many days beforehand, through one of 
the venerable professors of the university. A citizen 
of our young country, who is susceptible of historical 
impressions, feels them vividly in this old, gray com- 
monwealth of colleges. They make for him a more 
awe-inspiring presence than Napoleon assigned to the 
pyramids of Egypt. Their time-eaten walls, showing 
their deep wrinkles through the fondling ivy, seem 
permeated with a thousand years of the world’s best 
learning. Grand histories and grander lives of great 
men have left their foot-prints around these august 
fountains of erudition. One might think that this deep 
and solemn presence of glorious ages, dead but speak- 
ing, would make even young men walk softly under it, 
or quiet the flow of boisterous mirth to a harmless cur- 
rent. Of all the buildings in which such an influence 
might be expected to operate in this way, the Univer- 
sity Theater would seem to have the pre-eminence. 
This is the very Mars’ Hill of Oxford—the arena where 
its athletes and pretorian bands of Minerva have con- 





tended for prizes which were as guerdons of immor- 
tality to ambitious competitors. 

I was early at the door of this famous edifice, but not 
so early as a hundred others, from all parts of the king- 
dom, half of whom were probably graduates, coming 
up to pay their tributes of affection and admiration to 
Alma Mater. Every moment for half an hour at the 
entrance swelled the gathering crowd to at least a 
thousand men, all pressing toward the door. When it 
at last opened there was the regular English rush, like 
the dash of a storming party against a fortified gate or 
bastion. In less than a minute, seemingly, the crowd 
occupied every foot of standing space of the paved pit 
or arena of the theater. The circular seats that arose 
to the gallery proper from within a few steps of this 
level, were already nearly filled with the beauty and 
grace of the realm, representing hundreds of its best 
families. Many of them were the mothers or sisters of 
the young athletes, or other aspirants for the honors 
the day was to decide or bestow. This surrounding 
cloud of witnesses, illumined and tinted with all that 
could give lustre and loveliness to beauty, grew more 
and more compact until its variegated crest and fringe 
belted the entire space between the arena and gallery, 
with the exception of a small section in the center re- 
served for the great dons of the different colleges or 
halls. A few minutes of almost embarrassing waiting 
followed. Speaking geographically or hedographically 
only, heaven and earth were brought very closely to- 
gether, or the black, swaying crowd of men on the pit 
fioor, and the rustling, fluttering mountain, tinted with 
every hue, that arose by gentle declivity along three 
sides of the building. The two clouds seemed to act 
and react upon each other in this close and unmodified 
presence. For ten minutes a thousand men had noth- 
ing else to do than look into the faces of nearly as many 
ladies, all in the bloom of English beauty and fashion, 
who, in turn, were shut up to the scenery of manly life 
that filled the arena below. The electricity of a recip- 
rocal interest might be imagined from the contact of 
somany eyes all aglow with the light of the hour. 

Did any one ever hear the crack of a dozen thunder- 
claps, and the rush and roar of a black tempest out of 
a clear sky? Then it was nearest like what we saw and 
heard as suddenly in this grand old theater at the mo- 
ment [ have described. The door of the upper-gallery 
burst open, and the undergraduate ‘“ gods’’ rushed in 
like the storming force on the Redan. The fierce and 
impetuous host was led by a red-haired hero, in a long 
and armless toga of seedy black, flowing out from his 
shoulders like a dun banner of a buccaneer or brigand. 
With hair streaming in the same direction, and eyes 
full of fire, he rushed dowu ihe gallery, shouting, * or- 
der! order!” as if the circular mountain of a thousand 
ladies, and the thousand quiet gentlemen at its base, 
were engaged in a Kilkenny contest. Heled the storm- 
ing force, and no thousand men ever dashed into the 
breach of a beleagured city with louder vociferation. 
The whole reading world knows how Oxford muscle is 
trained for boat-racing, and what feats it performs in 
this line of exercise. But the feats of lung-power 
achieved in this grand old theater by the under-grad- 
uates surpasses anything accomplished on the Thames 
at the great boat-race. It is well known and acknowl- 
edged that no crowd of men in the world can discharge 
such a volley of cheers as the same number of English- 
men. Nowhere else can you hear such thundering 
cataracts of the human voice. Foreign sovereigns vis- 
iting England are struck with astonishment at this 
prodigious outpour. Who heard it in London when a 
million gave an English cheer to the gentle, blue- 
eyed Alexandra, will never forget it. The Persian Shah 
will remember it above all the incidents and pageants 
of his receptions. One listening to the roar and crash 
of voices in the Oxford theater on this occasion might 
imagine that it was the training-school in which this 
great lung-power of the entire nation was developed 
to such unparalleled volume and vociferation. There 
could not have been more than a thousand under- 
graduate tongues engaged in the explosion. But it was 
absolutely terrific. These young men, doubtless, be- 
longed to the best families in the kingdom; enjoying 
and acquiring all the refinements the best social educa- 
tion could impart. Here was, perhaps, the most highly, 
educated and cultivated company of ladies and gentle- 
men that any object could bring together, to witness 
and admire their acquisitions and deportment. Not 
one of those young gownsmen in the gallery would 
have opened his mouth to one of those elegantly- 
dressed ladies without modulating his voice to its most 





polished accents. But now his tongue, and a thousand 
like it, were unbridled to the wildest liberty. Their 
crash, claps and rattling volleys were astounding. The 
mothers, sisters, and friends-apparent of nearer rela- 
tion, looked up with manifest astonishment at actors 
in this carnival whom they recognized. 

In a few minutes these voice-volleys assumed a new 
force and direction. The obstreperous gods of the gal- 
lery, in their wildest liberty, are very fastidious, and 
brook nothing common or unclean in the crowd of 
spectators. Their eager eyes quickly detect any tri- 
fling variation in the regulation-dress, and pour down 
upon the victim’s head a crushing avalanche of mndig- 
nation. Such a victim they soon discovered stand- 
ing very near me—a plucky young Englishman in 
salt-and-pepper pants. Instantly the batteries of the 
gallery opened upon him. The hot hail of indigna- 
tion fell down vpon him in hissing volleys. I never 
before realized what the finger of scorn could mean. 
Here were a thousand pointed at the victim from three 
sides of the gallery; and every one vf them seemed to 
crack and snap with an electric discharge of scorn. The 
thunder was equal to the lightning, and no tempest in 
the natural world was ever fuller of both. The whole 
assembly of spectators followed the direction of these 
surcharged fingers, and recognized the fated object 
with increasing sympathy or interest. He stood in 
stout defiance against the attack for along time. Be- 
ing very near, I watched his face to see if the lightning 
had struck him. Occasionally a streak of crimson ran 
down his cheeks; but he stood firm, as if determined 
to brave it out till the storm was exhausted. One of 
the file leaders of the gallery, seemingly astonished at 
this obstinacy, and taking it to be ignorance of the 
cause of the attack, took off his black gown and waved 
it at the man, as if to show him that he had come in 
without the regulation garment. But in doing this he 
showed his own salt-and-red-pepper pants, which nul- 
lified the force of his expostulation. For several min- 
utes the battle raged with increasing fury. The bom- 
barded man stood proud, firm and defiant. At last, as 
nothing could be done until the tempest ceased, a po- 
liceman made his way to the object of all this wrath, 
and conducted him out of the building; and his exit 
was marked by rounds of cheers that would have done 
sufficient honor to the fall of Sebastopol. 

Hardly a minute elapsed after this incident before 
another filled the house with still more emphatic up- 
roar. The masters of the twenty-one colleges, headed 
by the Vice-Chancellor of the University, and followed 
by a procession of distinguished scholars, now entered 
the south door and moved up through the crowd to 
what might be called the throne-end of the hall. With 
them came the proctors and other dignitaries, brought 
more directly into disciplinary relation to the students. 
Now for the moment of high carnival. Every under- 
graduate tongue is free. All the repressions of a year 
are removed; all the pent-up feelings may have their 
outburst; and they did with marvelous force. They 
poured down upon the procession of dons, in crimson 
robes, such a full of bursting groans and hissing rockets 
of derision as seemed to stun their march. What par- 
ticular masters or proctors were meant and hit by 
these shells of indignation may possibly have been 
known to themselves, though the conscience must 
have taken the place of the ear to reach this conclu- 
sion. But all this belonged to the carnival. The grand 
dignitaries of the university walked this gauntlet with 
perfect equanimity, and ascended to their seats with 
suave and smiling dignity, just as if the whole scene 
were a part of the regular programme. As bands play 
at great dinners between and during the courses, so the 
gallery-gods seasoned the exercises at their sweet will 
and taste; cheering and hissing, ad libitum. First in 
order was the vonferring of titles and honors on emi- 
nent scholars, in short speeches in Latin. Cheers or 
groans from above responded without fear or favor, or 
regard to any distinction which a great reputation had 
won. Cheers for “The young ladies;" for “Engaged 
ladies ;’’ for ‘‘ Married ladies,” alternated with cheers, 
or non placet voices responding to the honors confer- 
red. When a distinguished Edinburgh professor’s name 
was announced for an LL.D. one of the gods shouted, 
“Who is he? What has he done?” The same cross- 
fire was kept up during the essays and orations of the 
graduates. Midway in the utterance of a Latin sen- 
tence, “Three cheers for the lady in blue!” or some 
other outburst, would drown the speaker’s voice. 

Taking it all in all, considering the place, the actors, 
spectators, and influences which oue might think 
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should affect its character, the Oxford Commencement 
or commemoration must surpass the carnival at Rome 
in many stranger incongruities. 





THE LILY-POND. 
BY G. P, LATHROP. 


YOME fairy-spirit with his wand, 
Perhaps, has hovered o’er the dell, 

Asid spread this film upon the pond, 
And touched it with this drowsy spell. 


for here the musing soul is merged 
In moods no other scene doth bring, 
And sweeter seems the air when scourged 
With wandering wild-bees’ murmuring. 


One ripple streaks the little lake, 
Sharp purple-blue ; the birches, thin 
And silvery, crowd the brink, yet break 
To let a straying sunbeam in. 


How came we through the yielding wood, 
That day, to this sweet-rustling shore ? 
Uh, there together while we stood, 
A butterfly was wafted o’er, 


In sleepy light; and even now 
His glimmering beauty doth return 
Upon me, when the soft winds blow, 
And lilies toward the sunlight yearn. 


The yielding wood? And yet 'twas loth 
To yleld unto our happy march ; 

Doubtful it seemed, at times, if both 
Could pass its green, elastic arch. 


Yet there, at last, upon the marge 

We found ourselves, and there, behold, 
In hosts the lilies, white and large, 

Lay close, with hearts of downy gold,— 


A garden that the south wind kept 
Well hidden in the little lake : 

Tie lake's smooth spaces now he swept 
And combed, in lines as of the rake. 


. 


Deep in the weedy waters spread 
The rootlets of the placid bloom: 
So sprung my flower, that was bred 
In deep, still waters of heart’s-gloom. 


So sprung; and so that morn was nursed 
To live in light, and on the pool 

Wherein its roots were deep immersed 
Burst into beauty broad and cool. 


Few words were said ; a moment passed ; 
I know not how it came—that awe 
And ardor of a glance: it cast 
Our love in universal law. 


And all at once a bird sang loud, 

On the dead twigs atop of a rustling beech ; 
His notes dropped dewy, as out of a cloud, 

A blessing on our married speech. 


Ah, Love! how fresh and rare, even now, 
That moment and that mood return 

Upon me, when the soft winds low, 
And lilies toward the sunligh' yearn ! 























HISTORY OF OPIS. 

ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF 
BY EDWARD BEECHF!) 





NO. 10. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTR 
ETERNAL PUNISH 
\ E have considered the a, 
the doctrine of the annihi 
by a believer in the Scriptures, W 
the first development of the doctr 
restoration. We now proceed to 
presentation of the doctrine of fu 
ment. This is found ‘n the Book « 
BOOK OF ENOC? 
This book was first quoted by th 
after him was quoted or referred i¢ by Justin Martyr, 
Treneus, Clement of Alexandria, fertullian and Au- 
gustine. After this it gradually dishppeared. and was 
lost till in 1773 Bruce brought froni Abyssinia to En- 
gland a complete Asthiopic translation of it. This in 
1838 was translated by Archbishop Laurence into En- 
glish aud Latin. This gave a great impulse to the study 
of the book. Prof. Stuart published an able view of 
it, and Hoffman, Gfrirer, and Dillman translated it 
into German and Latin. Ewald also and others have 
made a thorough study of the book. The most import- 
ant authorities concur in the belief that it was written 
before Christ, some carrying its composition, at least 
in part, back to the early part of the age of the Macca- 
bees. The evidence seems clearly to sustain these 
views, but we cannot now enter into this question, but, 
resting on these results, shall proceed to cousider its 
utterances on the subject now under consideration. 
INSULATED QUOTATIONS. 
It would be easy, by direct and multiplied quota- 
tions taken out of their connection, to show that it 


OF FUTURE 


‘t statement of 
fn of the wicked, 
ve also set forth 
f their universal 
sider the earliest 
» eternal punish- 
noch. 


‘hpostle Jude, and 


the system to which they belong, and of which they 
are parts. As this is far removed from our present 
modes of conception, it is proper to state it with some 
fullness. 

SYSTEM OF ENOCH. 

Who then are the fallen angels of whom the book 
speaks, and whose judgment and eternal punishment 
it so clearly sets forth? They are not the devil and his 
angels of whom we should naturally think with our 
modern views, but those particular angels, supposed of 
old to be spoken of in the sixth chapterof Genesis, who, 
seeing the daughters of men that they were fair, took 
them wives of all that they chose. By these wives the 
angels aforesaid became the fathers of the giants by 
whom the earth was desolated, and whose spirits, after 
death, became evil spirits or demons. 

But it will be said that the Bible does not speak of 
angels as thus taking wives of men, but of the sons of 
God. This is true of the Hebrew text, and of our En- 
glish version. 

THE SEPTUAGINT. 

Ba: some manuscripts of the Septuagint have the 

eading angels of God, instead of sons of God. This 
was the reading followed by Philo, (De Gigantibus § 2, 
and Josephus). And even now, this is the reading of 
the Alexandrian manuscript, which is followed in the 
edition of the Modern Greek Church, sanctioned by 
the Synod of all Russia. So, also, the edition of the 
English society for promoting Christian knowledge, 
agrees purposely with the Greek Church in following 
the same manuscript, edited by J. E. Grabe, and then 
by F. Field: Oxford, 1859. The early fathers seem to 
have followed the same reading, as did also Augustine. 

The Septuagint translators, in Job xxxviii. 7, where 
all the sons of God are spoken of as shouting for joy at 
the creation, have introduced the word angels as the 
translation of sons of God. In this they clearly ex- 
pressed the real fact of the case. And this shows how 
the translation angels of-God could have been intro- 
duced in Gen. vi.2.. This translation the author of the 
book of Enoch followed, and it was generally followed 
by the early fathers. Nor should we wonder at them, 
for, as we have seen, even to this day, the Greek Church 
does the same. 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE BOOK. 

Here, then, is the foundation of the system of the 
book of Enoch, for, according to him, it was not the 
fall in Adam that corrupted the world. Of the fall of 
Adam there is no mention in the book. It was the fall 
of the angels before the allurements of the beautiful 
daughters of men that filled the earth with corruption, 
violence and ruin, and called for the flood. For this, 
too, these angels were bound in everlasting chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 

SEDUCTION, CORRUPTION, OPPRESSION. 

The book states at length how the angels who had 
fallen seduced and corrupted men by magic, and the 
disclosure ‘of various other unlawful secrets. It nar- 
rates also how men were oppressed by the giants who 
were born from these unlawful connections. And in- 
deed the despotism of the giants must have been ter- 
rific, for the book expressly states that they were 300 
cubits (450 feet) high, and devoured the labors of men, 
and animals of all kinds, and finally men themselves. 
They must also have been somewhat numerous, for we 
are told that there were two hundred of the fallen 
angels, and from so many a numerous progeny would 
naturally descend. Not only is the number of these 
angels given, but the names of their leaders, and the 
evil arts which each taught. 

THE CRISIS AND THE ANGELS. 

Here, then, was a crisis. Men were corrupted, op- 
pressed, and in danger of destruction beneath a fearful 
despotism, and cried for aid. The case was first laid 
before God by a deputation of angels—and God gave 
directions to the good angels what measures to adopt 
to destroy the power of so fearful a combination. 

THE CALL OF ENOCH. 

God also sent a direct message to the fallen angels 
through Enoch, who for this purpose was taken up 
into the presence of God, and saw his glory. This mes- 
sage denounced retribution and destruction on them, 
and ontheir children, the giants. On receiving the 
message the sinful angels were overcome with terror, 
and entreated Enoch to intercede in their behalf. He 
complied with their request. 

REPLY OF GOD. 

God sent by Enoch a message refusing to spare them 
—hecause of the magnitude of their crimes. God de- 
nounced their guilt in forsaking the elevated sniritual 
sphere, for which they were made immortal, and with- 
out the need of marriage after the manner of men, and 
coming down to the low plane of carnal lust. He re- 
proved them for forsaking their proper and clevated 
station as guardians and watchmen over men, and 
coming down to the plane of carnal lust to seduce and 
corrupt them. In view of such crimes he declares that 
| their case is honeiess, and that they are beyond the 

reach of merey. 

RETRIBUTION. 

The holy angels are then ordered to bind them in 
chains, and reserve them till the great day of the final 

judgment. Thus in Ch. x. it is said, concerning Sam- 





teaches, in most explicit terms, the eternal punishment | 
of the fallen angels, and of wicked men. But such in- | 
sulated extracts would not give a fair idea of the light | 


in which these dectrines arc presented in the book. We 
should at once weave them into a modern fabric of 
doctrine such as is now held, whereas we ou; zht to see 
them in the relations in which they stand in the book. 
in order to Go this it is absointely necessary to present 


yuza, and the fs ulle n angels who had intercourse with 
women, “Bind them for seve nty generations under- 

neath the earth, even to the day of judgment and of 
| consummation, until the judgment, the effect of which 

will last forever, be completed. Then shall they be 
taken awav into the lowest depths of the fire in tor- 
ments, and in confinement shall they be shut un for- 
ever.”’ 


In Ch 21, 5, is given a striking acconnt of the place: 
of their eternal punishment: 

“T beheld a great fire, blazing and glittering, in the midst of 
which was a division. Columns of fire struggled together to 
the end of the abyss, and deep was their descent. Then I ex- 
claimed, how terrible is this place and how difficult to ex- 
plore!” Uriel, one of the holy angels who was with me, 
answered and said: “ Enoch, why art thou alarmed and amazed 
at this terrific place, at the sight of this place of suffering? 
This, he said, is the prison of the angels, here they are kept 
forever.” 

Thus are these fallen angels singled out as the great- 
est criminals of the ages. They are not confined and 
punished with sinful men, but in a prison appropriated 
to them, where they suffer for their great and peculiar: 
crimes, as the great traitors who betrayed and corrupt- 
ed humanity over which they had been placed as guar- 
dians, and opened the flood-gates of evil on the world. 
This is the view of them presented from the beginning 
to the end of the book. Itisalso noteworthy that these 
fallen angels are not placed in any immediate connec- 
tion with the devil, for though their leaders are enu- 
merated, he is not one of them. Indeed, Satan is but 
once referred to in the book. 

SINFUL MEN PUNISHED. 

So much for the eternal punishment of the fallen: 
angels. As to the eternal punishment of sinful men, 
and the eternal rewards of heaven, the book is no less 
explicit. Enoch was conducted by the angels, at 
diverse times, through the spiritual universe, and saw 
the abodes of the sinful and of the holy. Many quota- 
tions might be made as to eternal punishment, for 
he has vision after vision. But one or two extracts 
from the 2ist chapter will remove all uncertainty. 
After a general view of the places assigned to souls 
until the day of judgment, he says of the abodes of the 
wicked, “ Here their souls are separated. Moreover, 
abundant is their suffering until the time of the great 
judgment, the castigation and the torment of those 
who eternally execrate, Whose souls are punished and 
bound there forever.” 

THE FINAL PRISON. 

Of the final prison, he says, ‘“ A receptacle has been 
formed for the souls of unrighteous men, and of sin- 
ners; of those who have completed crime, and asso- 
ciated with the impious, whom they resemble. Their 
souls shall not be annihilated in the day of judgment, 
neither shall they arise from this place.” 

In Ch. 38, he says, “‘ When the light of the righteous 
shall be manifested, where will the habitation of sin- 
ners be? Where the place of rest for those who have 
rejected the Lord of Spirits? Better would it have 
been for them had they never been born.” 

In Ch. 104, it is said, ‘‘in those days shall the mouth 
of hell be opened into which they shall be immerged ; 
hell shall swallow up and destroy sinners from the 
face of the Glect.” 

THE MESSIAH AS JUDGE. 

The agency of the Messiah in the judgment on the 
angels and on sinful men is clearly set forth. Ch. 68, 
The names of the leaders of the seducing angels are 
first given. Then God’s oath is proclaimed. Then it 
is said **the Son of Man sat upon the throne of his 
glory, and to him the principal part of the judgment 
was assigned. Sinners shall disappear and perish, 
whilst those who seduced them shall be bound with 
chains forever.” 

RANGE OF THE BOOK. 

But the book is not entirely confined to the angels, 
It gives the great outlines of human history, and the 
relations of kings and nations to the coming judgment. 
It also contains disclosures as to the elements, the sea- 
sous, and the great laws of the natural world. 

PUNISHMENT BY FIRE. 

Thus far no particular mention of fire in the punish- 
ment of wicked men has been made. In Ch, 105, this 
deficiency is supplied. He says, ‘I beheld a flame of 
fire blazing brightly, and as it were, glittering moun- 
tains whirled around and agitated from side to side. 
In it was the clamor of exclamation, of woe, and of 
great suffering.’ In reply to his inquiry, what is it? 
the angel said, ‘there into that place which thou be- 
holdest shall be thrust the spirits of sinners and blas- 
phemers; of those who shall do evil, and who shall 
pervert all that God has spoken.” 

REWARDS OF THE GOOD. 

Of the good, God says, “I will bring them into the 
splendid light of those who love my holy name, and I 
will place each of them on a throne of glory, of glory 
peculiarly his own, and they shall be at rest during 
unnumbered periods. Righteous is the judgment of 
God.” 

GOOD THINGS IN THIS WORLD. 
Of sinners who have lived in prosperity, and luxury, 
nae been enyied by men, therefore, he says, Cl. 103, § 

“ Has it not been shown to them that when to the 
> Mi le of the dead their souls shall be made to 
descend, their evil deeds shall become their greatest 
torments? Into darkness, into the snare, and into the 
flame that shall burn to the great judgment shall their 
spirits enter, and the gr eat judgment shall take effect 
forever and ever. Woe to you, for to you there shall 
be no peace.” 

The whole of Ch. 96 is full of warnings to the 
wicked in view of the record of their crimes, and the 
coming day of judgment and retribution, as full as 
any modern sermon on the same subject. 

, RESURRECTION. 
kx this book, also, the doctrine of the resurrection 1s. 





futly declared for the good, but uot for the wicked. 
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It is not a part of their privilege and honor. It is 
their spirits that are said to be thrust into eternal fire. 
’ INFLUENCE OF THE BOOK. 

This Jewish book of Enoch was extensively read in 
the early centuries. Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Trenzeus, Tertullian, Clemens Alexand, Lactantius, and 
not a few others, adopted the view presented in it of 
the angels and their fal) by carnal lust and sinful in- 
tercourse with woman. Their ideas of spirits were 
not so immaterial as to render it incredible. No pro- 
test was made against the idea of giants four hundred 
and fifty feet high. Indeed, even these would not 
probably reach the indefinite height of Satan as given 
by Milton to whose staff the tallest mast of some great 
admiral was but a wand. 

NOT IN THE CANON. 

But though the book was so extensively read, and 
exerted so wide an influence, it was not regarded as 
an inspired work, or a part of the Old Testament 

-anou. Tertullian is the only exception to this state- 

ment. Although the statements of the book are with- 
out authority on us, as to future punishment, they 
show that even before Christ came, the minds of the 
Jews had trodden a wide range as to the future life 
and endless retributions. Of the book Westcott says, 
“no apocryphal book is more remarkable for elo- 
quence and poetic vigor.’ In various parts of the 
book there are evidences of a Miltonic imagination 
acting in scenes of judgment and fiery terror. From 
this apocalypse of Enoch we pass te that of Ezra, 
which also sets forth future eternal punishment, but 
from a different standpoint, and as the development of 
an entirely different system, one far more in affinity 
with modern modes of thought. This, also, was wide- 
ly read, and exerted great influence in the early 
church. It deserves more careful consideration in 
many respects than it has yet received. In some re- 
spects it is an enigma as yet unsolved. 





TO A COQUETTE, 
BY WALTER ALLEN. 


F your eyes were not so blue 
I would resent your coldness ; 
if my heart were not so true 
I would repent my boldness. 


You say you love me, and you flirt 
As if to make me zealous; 

When I am touched and own the hurt, 
You say I am too jealous. 


Upon your lips great store of bliss 
Allures me to the banquet ; 

But when I reach to take a kiss, 
You pout, and say I can’t, yet. 


Your glances rob my days of peace; 
You know that I adore you; 

But when I plead upon my knees, 
You frown, and say I bore you. 


If my heart were not so true 

I would repent my boldness; 
If your eyes were not so blue 

I would resent your coldness. 





ANGLING IN AUGUST. 


BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


“ Pray, sir, by your good favor, do you call, sir, 
Your occupation a mystery?” 
“ Ay, sir, a mystery.’’—Measure for Measure. 


Y ISTERDAY, amid the trouble and bubble, 
the weary feet and blazing heat of Broadway, I 
saw the pleasantest sight—a man with a creel at his 
back and a fishing-rod in his hand. Jn Broadway, but 
not of Broadway. There was an air of dewy, drippy 
mornings, and balmy, breezy afternoons about him; 
and even in that dusty, delirious atmosphere be made 
me remember “the unplanted places’? among rocks 
and woods and still, hazy moorlands. Men with sam- 
ple-books in their hands and money-wrinkles in their 
brows passed him by; but I knew him for a *‘ brother 
of the angle,’”’ and as he went I wished him 
: “* Showers and clouds and winds, 
All things right and tight, 
All things well and proper; 
Trailer red and white, 
Dark and wily dropper. 
Midges true to fling, 
Made of plover hackle, 
With a gaudy wing 
And a cobweb tackle; 
Wished his rod and reel, 
Flies of every feather 
That could fill his creel: 
Wished him glorious weather.”’ 

That fishing-rod was a magic wand, surely. Broad- 
way became a cool, brown river, that “ murmured and 
paused, and murmured again,’ and I was angling my 
‘way down it, reading, as I went, the epic of days 
whose memory is an inheritance. For I was born 
among the mountains ‘‘ when the sun entered Pisces,”’ 
aud I carried a fishing-rod when it was-only “a stick 
and a string,” with a happy little “‘ fool” at one end 
of it. There is hardly a mountain tarn, hardly a wim- 
pling burn in Cumberland, that I, and the dear old 
man “whose soul is with the saints’? now, have not 
Zone a-fishing in. 

Oh, those wonderful August mornings, vailed in sil- 
very mists; when there bad been a little rain over 
night, and the earth was fresh and mossy, and the 
“air balmy with pine and heather and flowers! Ob, the 





hurried breakfasts, which we tried to make believe 
not to hurry; the cunning ways in which we “stooped 
to conquer” all the household authorities; the con- 
scious smiles of congratulation which we exchanged 
when safe beyond recall! Are they not written in 
that Book of Memory which only eternity shall read 
aright? 

We never talked much, and we never took a book— 
no, not even Wordsworth, or the Rev. Izaak’s charm- 
ing pastoral; for the true angler needs not other men’s 
thoughts to think himself happy. Nature is always 
sufficient, for nature is superior to art; and Sir Francis 
Chantrey was a wise and honest man when he an- 
swered Madame Malibran’s exclamation, ‘‘ How happy 
you must be in the midst of your beautiful creations!” 
with “I’d rather be a-fishing.”’ 

Sometimes we went to little becks, that danced 
along through meadows, where some shy lassie was 
* keepin’ a’ her ewes thegither.’’ Sometimes in among 
the scaurs and crags, where we needed a stiff rod and 
a short, stout line to lift the fish perpendicularly out 
of pools that went plumb down into darksome depths. 
Sometimes we drifted ‘‘by deep and shallow,” the 
shelving shores of most fair Dllswater, catching fish in 
every little break and bay, and resting the noontide 
hour in Patterdale, the most lovely spot in all the 
world (on a fair day). 

Iam speaking now of nearly thirty years ago, when 
it was rare to meet with any one among these solitudes 
but a lonely shepherd, a wandering artist, or some 
rustic angler, who would have thought it both unlucky 
and uncourteous to pass us down the stream, without 
an express understanding. Once, at the head of Win- 
dermere, we met the poet Wordsworth, and rowed 
him down the lake; and the Milton-like head and the 
wonderful eyes in which dwelt the 

“ The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet's dream,”’ 
made the grandest picture in the summer twilight. 
But he talked like an angler instead of a poet, and 
made us all merry over the Ettrick Shepherd’s descrip- 
tion of Christopher North’s fishing: “‘ A bluidier-mind- 
ed fisher nor Christopher North never threw a hackle; 
his creel fu’—his shooting-bag fu’—his jacket pouches 
fu’—the pouches o’ his vera breeks fu’—half a dozen 
wee anes in his waistcoat, no to forget them i’ the 
croon 0’ bis hat.” 

If I could throw my one-foot reed with which I 
write away, and take a twelve-foot rod and go a-fish- 
ing, I should be “like those that dream;’’ but I am 
glad to know how many happy dreamers in woods, 
and among hills, and by hidden streams there are. To 
such I send, with many a kindly greeting, some odds 
and ends of fishing lore, that may, perchance, while 
away, or else “ improve the shining hotirs.”’ 

Not that Iam going to amuse them with old Izaak’s 
fancies regarding Seth being the first fisherman, or tell 
them that, in the days of Moses, the Israelites ate 
cucumbers with their fish, just as we do with our 
salmon; or show them how familiar the prophets 
were with nets and hooks and fishing implements; or 
that Solomon probably wrote the first book of ang- 
ling; or that God, who never spoke to beasts, spoke to 
a fish; or point out the wondrous favor shown by 
Christ. to fishermen—for these, and many more quaint 
truths and fancies are written in that idyl of his 
which hath charmed the world for two centuries and 
a half. 

But in the highways and byways of literature there 
are wise suws and sage counsels that are worth noting, 
and to give them atrial may be of itself good sport. 
Dame Juliana, prioress of St. Albans about 1590, loved 
the craft exceedingly, and has left a little book, full of 
charming conceits and receipts; only one of which, 
however, I shall copy, and that is for the benefit of 
such as, like ‘‘the dame and her maids of heaven,’ 
pursue it stealthily: ‘ Ye shall make ye a rodde so 
prevy that ye may walk therewyth, and there shall 
noo man wyte where abowte ye goo.” 

Thomas Baker, whose fame has been lost in Izaak 
Walton’s, is, nevertheless, of the two the most practi- 
cal adviser. He says the wind must be behind, and 
the sun before the angler; that he must cast down the 
stream; that if the sun be cloudy, ground bait or the 
brightest flies must be used; and if the sun be bright, 
the very darkest flies. Another old writer advises the 
bushes pear the brook to be fished, to be beat, in order 
to see what kind of flies abound; but this is contra- 
dicted by an old Cumberland fisher, who always chose 
the flies not there. 


Scotch anglers never fish with the bait down the 
stream; for, says M’Finn, if you let the bait make its 
way before you, you not only pull against the stream, 
but the fish, having their heads against the current, 
may, after the bait is well in, open their mouths and 
allow you to free them from an inconvenient meal. 
Generally they use a long line, constantly throwing it 
in and pulling it out—often a very suceessful method 
when all others fail; for many a fish that has no inten- 
tion of biting has an inclination to look at, to nibble 
at, to tamper with the danger. So much human na- 
ture is there in fish nature! And if the fisher be a 
“cute, clever chiel,” he will often, by a skillful jerk- 
land some reckless grayling who only went to sce 
what the matter was. This kind of fishing requires a 
strong line, and a rod that will bend almost to your 
hand; but, however, no tackle is strong enough that 
is not well handled. The Ettrick Shepherd would land 
a trout of three pounds weight with a line that would 





not lift a dead weight of one pound from the floor to 
the table. sé 

One of the wittiest, merriest and most entertaining 
of writers on the subject of angling was a “ brother” 
called Penn—not much known to fame, but undis- 
puted authority among the glens where he ruled 
“king o’ fishers and wale o’ guid men.”’ He says: 

First. Find out if there is any fish in the river to 
which you are going; if so, get some one who knows 
the water to show you where the fish lie; and when 
he shows them to you, don’t you show yourself to 
them. 

Second. Don’t imagine, if the fish does not dart 
away, that he has not seen you; on the contrary, he 
is very likely devoting his whole attention to you, and 
preparing to start the moment danger is imminent. 

Third. If you are fishing with a fly, and you pass it 
neatly three times over him, and he refuses it, you 
need not wait any longer; he has seen your line of in- 
Vitation, ance does not intend to come. 

Fourth. If you areabove a fish when you hook him, 
get below him as soon as you can; for if you pull him 
one instant against the stream, aud he isa heavy fish, he 
will break his hold, 

Fifth. Never throw a long line when a short one will 
answer. 

Sixth. Never mind what is said about “ playing your 
fish till he is tired ;"’ put him in your basket as soon as 
you can. 

Seventh. Remember that everything depends upon 
the way you begin your acquaintance. If you can 
prevail on a fish to go down the stream a little way 
with you, you will afterwards have no difficulty in 
persuading him to let you have the pleasure of seeing 
him to dinner. 

To these excellent maxims I beg leave to add one of 
Mr. Stoddart’s, especially intended for bachelors, 
young and old: *“ Never fall in love with a woman by 
the water side; there are situations in which every 
woman looks an angel.”’ ° 

In conclusion, I hope all true brothers of the angle 
may never lack, in its season, that dish of trout which 
good old Izaak says “‘is too good for any but anglers, 
or very honest men.” 





WHY WE DO NOT SECEDE. 
BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


R. BELLOWS has bluntly charged those with 

dishonesty, who, holding liberal views, do not dis- 
sever themselves from orthodox connection, and con- 
nect themselves with the organization of which he is a 
member. Speaking for not a few who are now occu- 
pying this position of good will to orthodox and to 
liberal, without thorough sympathy with either, I an- 
swer that: 

(1.) All reforms are and have been worked from 
within, and not from without. Reformers organized 
in a body, as such, soon lose their power within the 
old organizations. They become opponents, antago- 
nists, even contrary to their desire—and must soon 
enter the lists as controversialists. 

(2.) We have nothing more to do in the premises than 
to frankly teach that which we believe to be truth, 
and condemn that which we believe to be evil. If the 
body of which we find ourselves, mostly by birth, 
component parts, dislike our views, it is their business 
to make it known. They can withdraw fellowship if 
they choose; and if they think us vitally wrong, they 
are cowards if they do not withdraw. This would cer- 
tainly be a manlier and more Christian course than to 
call us hard names and at the same time brother us. 

(3.) We do not withdraw formally from the orthodox 
sects because we do not disagree with them on the 
essential points of salvation and the fundamentals of 
Chistian unity. So we believe, and therefore act. It 
seems to us that the non-essentials can be more easily 
suppressed by letting them alone than by treating 
them as an army with banners. 

(4.) We do not know as the orthodox sects are ortho- 
dox. Weare not certain that they are sure about it 
themselves. Witness, for instance, the long conten- 
tion of the Presbyterians, who have not only the Bible 
to decide their orthodoxy, but their own private 
**Book.”” Witness, also, the dispute that grew out of 
the Oberlin Council. When the Episcopal Church has 
settled the question about the Athanasian Creed and 
the Baptists are even agreed about baptism, we shall 
see a little more clearly what to do. 

(5.) If we doubt the orthodoxy of the Churches, we 
also much more doubt our own heresy. Indeed, we 
are exceedingly convinced that our views are the 
genuine Post-pliocene, where the very first Adam 
lived and now lies fixed. 

(6.) We can do-no more than we are doing—that is, 
extend a fraterna! hand to every child of God wher- 
ever we find him. We now recognize a Christian, as 
such, and have lost vision for Methodists, Baptists, 
Universalists, Congregationalists, as such. 

(7.) We are warned against seceding and spending 
our time in building up another sect, by the fact that 
those who have tried this plan give forth such uncer- 
tain sounds. To-day they shout victory; to-morrow 
they are active at their own funerals. Moreover, 
secession is likely to embitter the spirit against those 
who see more party-wise than we, and is likely to de- 
velop more polemics than shepherds. We mean to 
love all, and work with all so far as they will let us. 

(8.) We do not recoguize any church as belonging ta 
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any sect whatever, aud much less the people who may 
worship God there. When the building was dedicated it 
was dedicated unreservedly to God, and not to an as- 
sembly or an association. And the people are surely 
the children of God, and do not belong to Wesley or 
Luther any more than to Paul or Apollos. We look 
on the Church as one, with one God and one Saviour 
and one Bible, and ‘‘all ye are brethren,” and we do 
not propose to leave the family. We do not steal a 
church therefore, or act dishonorably, when we preach 
the broadest Christianity and the full spirit of the con- 
centrated commandments. If the sheep do not with- 
draw from us, and the outside shepherds bend their 
crooks respectfully toward us, we do not see what we 
can do but just “* Feed my sheep, feed my lambs.” 

(9.) If we are in any way selfish in remaining as we 
are, with multifold thumps to encourage us, and appre- 
ciative titles fairly heaped upon us, we cannot under- 
stand it. We can, however, understand the soft words 
and gentle ways of any and all parties when they get 
very busy converting the whole world—to themselves. 

I would not seem assuming in answering for others, 
but I believe these are a few of the reasons why very 
many independent thinkers and liberal-hearted work- 
ers do not go out of fraternity with the orthodox, or go 
within the logical limits of the Church of Dr. Bellows. 
We appreciate the greatness and purity of many of 
those who work as Unitarians and Universalists. But 
we believe that the best and wisest among them are 
far above their party creed, and very decidedly do not 
recognize logical limits in their warm-hearted and 
truly Christian courtesies. The best feature of our age 
is its tendency to unity. Plainly enough the centripe- 
tal force has gained the mastery. Wedo not secede 
any longer, we combine. But we combine as indi- 
vidual sons of God, organized to save souls and houor 
our Maker. We shall not be able to all get within 
any party fold; but we can take down the division 
walls that have been put up in Christ’s fold. 





REQUITAL. 
BY MRS. E. F. C. HUSTED, 


H! ivy-wreathed Locust, so fragrant with bloom! 
Thou standest erect in a beauty thine own ; 
With high-lifted head wafting waves of perfume 
Wide over the meadows by June breezes blown. 


Pray tell me, thou crownéd and stateliest tree, 
Uptowering in pride to the realm ef the blue, 

Dost ever thou thrill to this passion we see ? 
These tendrils that cling, do they win as they woo? 


Or, selfishly stayed on thine own high intent 
Of vieing with Ulmus and Maple in grace, 
Art only aware that a vine, lowly bent 
In homage, hath crept to a tender embrace? 


* Tnsought” hath she ventured to twine round thee so? 
Nay! spurn not her clinging, nor bear it with scorn ; 
This wealth of her being, this free overflow 
Of a life that cares only thy life to adorn! 


Thy blossoms will wither and waste on the air; 
The autumn shall find thee bereft of thy crown; 

Then, rugged and thorny, thy branches all bare, 
Say! wilt thou not glory her crimson to own? 


O Locust! Now meet her with touch of caress, 
Respond to her clasp with a warmth we may see; 
Enfolded by. one who aspires but to bless, 
If love thou withholdest, shame, shame upon thee. 
June, 1873. 


BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 
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CHAPTER X. 
COURAGE, AND OTHER MATTERS, 


HE four friends whose fortunes concern us 

soon found themselves again téte-d-téte in the 

more comfortable, if less romantic, four corners of 

their carriage; and Alice ventured upon the hazard- 

ous experiment of picking up the thread of conversa- 

tion broken and dropped by the seaside. ‘“ You were 
talking about courage,” said she. 

Brother and sister Vane scarcely showed a vivid in- 
terest in this subject; but they were too polite to pro- 
test, and Morton, whose “ blood was up,” plunged into 
the theme anew. 

“Yes; I was saying that, ordinarily, courage, or at 
least insensibility to fear, is the result of habit, and 
does not serve us in the face of unaccustomed danger. 
Of course, those men who control themselves in spite 
of their bodily sensations of fear, are courageous in a 
higher sense, and deserve the greater praise. But lam 
not speaking of the merit to be ascribed to courage,— 
only of the physical and mental quality itself; and it 
is, as you remarked, a grand thing when a man has al- 
ways full command of himself, body and soul; when 
nothing paralyzes him, nothing in him needs to be con- 
quered before he can act boldly and calmly. Such 
courage is only a means to an end; but if the end is 
heroic, the means become sublime. And I never knew 
anybody who was so truly, invariably, wisely cour- 
ageous as Stephen Moore. Desperation is the mood 
that lifts most of us up to that level. We shut our eyes 
to odds and obstacles, and do with a rush great things 
or foolish things, as circumstances, not we, decide.” 

‘Reminds me of my yellow dog,” interrupted Frank, 
bound to enliven the monologue. ‘Bought a yellow 
dog once,—you remember him, Bell,—just on account 
of his cowardice. Never saw such a dog before or 


since; big, ugly mongrel, with nothing remarkable 
about him except that one virtue. He would run from 
any other dog, no matter how small. Actually seemed 
to live in fear of his life all the time. Used to go out 
of the house in the morning by the back way, and 
sneak along the shady side of the road to the butcher’s, 
where he got bis breakfast. Eat! by Jove, how he 
could eat!—raw beef enough to satisfy an anaconda, 
or whatever. But it didn’t affect his character. Fel- 
lows used to come and want to see him, and bet hats 
they had dogs that would run away from him; but 
when they brought their lapdogs and lady’s dogs and 
King Charleses, and whatever, no matter how coward- 
ly their dogs were, the minute they set eyes on mine 
and saw how frightened he was, they would get very 
bold all of a sudden and bark, and away he would go, 
with his tail between his legs, and would not be seen 
again until he crept home after dark. Called him Vic- 
tor, and had no end of pride in him. 

‘“*Well, one day Victor started as usual for the butch- 
er’s shop, and just as he got along in front of the Camp- 
bell’s, out comes Katy Campbell’s little silky pup,— 
with a blue ribbon on him, you know, Bell,—and races 
down the lawn to the front fence, with a ‘ rrrow-ow- 
ow,’ as if he were leading a charge of six hundred 
pups.” 

‘*For shame, Frank!” cried Isabella. “You shall 
not make fun of that splendid Light Brigade. ‘Can- 
non to right of them, cannon to left of them—’ ”’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ impatiently responded her brother, 
“blundered and thundered and wondered and what- 
ever,—all the bad rhymes in the dictionary.” 

“Don’t be too sure about the badness of the rhymes,” 
interposed Morton. ‘There is ancient authority for 
hunderd,—old Saxon hunderod, German hundert, old 
colloquial English—”’ 

“ Will you let me tell my story!” roared Frank, with 
affected anger. You need n’t fling all the languages at 
my dog. As I was saying, when thus rudely inter- 
rupted, Katy Campbell’s poodle, or whatever, runs 
down to the gate like mad, and Victor puts his tail be- 
tween his legs and straightens out his back, and away 
he goes as if the—Light Brigade was after him. Stood 
on the doorstep and saw it myself. Saw Katy Camp- 
bell, too, laughing out of her window. Prettiest little 
girl in town; used to be spooney on her myself in those 
days. Gave her that blue ribbon for the poodle. Got 
a lock of her hair somewhere.” 

Frank paused a moment to do justice to these tender 
memories; and Isabella saw her chance. 

“Well, as you were saying when thus rudely inter- 


4 rupted—”’ 


“Thank you, my dear; I believe I fainted away. 
Where, O, wheream I? Ah!—as I was saying, her dog 
barked at my dog, and my dog ran for the next corner 
to escape the horrid recollection. I think I see her 
now, clapping her hands and crying ‘ Sti-boy!’” 

“ What, the dog? Come, now!” pursued mischiev- 
ous IsabeHa. 

“Let me alone, Bell; you spoil my story. Victor 
turned the corner, half dead, apparently, with running 
and with fright, and out comes Captain Russell’s mas- 
tiff,—old Tronsides, you know, Miss Alice,—right in 
the road, ‘bow-ow-ow’! I thought that would finish 
Victor; but, by Jove! he was so scared about the little 
dog that he went straight for the big one; and in two 
minutes old Ironsides went back to the house in a hur- 
ry, handsomely whipped, and the inost surprised ani- 
mal you ever saw. Funniest thing in the world! and 
the funniest part of it was that my Victor was a differ- 
ent creature from that minute,—the most impudent, 
outrageous cur in town. Could n’t be satisfied without 
a fighting tour every morning. Used to whip all the 
dogs in the neighborhood before breakfast. The beast 
was perfectly spoiled; lost his only remarkable qual- 
ity; and I had to give him away, though I would 'nt 
have taken a hundred dollars for him before that 
day.”’ 

All laughed heartily at the sincerely mournful tone 
in which Frank described this case of canine degener- 
acy; and then Alice, recurring to his mention of the 
Campbells, asked what had become of them. ‘I have 
heard so much about Katherine Campbell,” she said, 
‘but I never saw her.” 

“They came and went,” said Frank, “while you 
were away at school. Strange affair, their going away. 
Campbell was cashier of the Bayport Bank, and father 
was president, so he knew a good deal about it. Father 
says he would have trusted Campbell to any extent,— 
a quiet, gentle sort of a man, fond of music and his 
daughter, and that sort of thing; wife dead; no ex- 
travagant habits; pretty little property of his own; no 
need of money, so far as anybody could see. As for 
Kate, she was fifteen years old when they came here, 
and so about twenty when they left. They said her 
father educated her himself. I know he used to spend 
all his time, out of bank hours, reading and walking 
and practicing music with her; and she took the lead 
in Bayport, I tell you,—Miss Russell not having yet re- 
turned from school.” 

For this half-mocking, all-earnest compliment, Alice, 
who sat opposite the speaker, paid him with a clever 
imitation of an affected simper, and a “Why, Mr. 
Vane; how you talk!” Frank realized with uncom- 
fortable distinctness that he had blundered in saying 
lightly what he secretly desired to express in all sin- 
cerity. Badinage is well enough with all women but 
one. If you offer her a mere compliment, and she 

takes it as a joke, you have lost your standing-ground. 





I mean, of course, unless she is in love with you already, 





in which case all signs fail, and no one can tell what 
she will do; but, whatever she does, it will come right 
at last. There is no art in the mutual-love business; 
the art is in winning affection. All this Frank Vane 
had pondered; but, unskilled in appearing what he 
was not, he was forever dropping into his careless, easy 
way, that pleased most young ladies,—and unfortun- 
ately did not please Alice. 

“It is strange that I did not meet her sometimes, I 
was here so often in my vucations.” 

“Yes; but your vacations came at the same time 
with the cashier’s vacations, when he used to take her 
off traveling.” 

“TI knew her a little,” said Isabella. “She was a 
queer girl,—pretty enough, I suppose. The gentlemen 
were wild about her, though she never seemed to care 
about them. That’s always the way. But, to do her 
justice, I don’t believe she put on any such airs. I 
could n’t have endured her, if she had. No; she was 


just the same among us girls; always saying odd things, : 


which she got out of books, I suppose,—and just devot- 
ed to her father. She was lively, too; dreadfully quick, 
sometimes, in her answers; but you never could be 
sure she would n’t turn a joke into earnest, or earnest 
into a joke. I told her once that I thought she must 
be two people in one, and she flashed out on me with a 
laugh, and said, ‘Two sides of one soul, my dear; and 
you can’t understand either of them. Don’t bother 
yourself with both!’ She was like that to everybody 
except her father. I think, Mr. Morton, she would 
have suited your hero, Stephen What-’s-his-name. He 
would have the courage, you know, to get along with 
her moods.”’ 

Frank Vane burned to enter the lists against bis sis- 
ter, and combat, in some points at least, what he 
thought an unjust and disparaging criticism. But he 
did not care to expose the details of his boyish dream 
of love, still less its rude termination. The truth was, 
that when Miss Campbell first blossomed upon the at- 
mosphere of Bayport, he had fallen madly in love with 
her, and there had been a period of bliss, during which 
he experienced the unutterable emotions which bold 
sixteen is prone to entertain concerning fair fifteen. 
The lock of hair he affectionately stole, soothing his 
conscience with the blue ribbon given to the uncon- 
scious loser through the vicarious poodle. And, alas! 
the further truth was that upon attempting, with timid 
temerity, to kiss Miss Campbell at the gate, he received 
not a box on the ear, not even a * talking-to’’; butshe 
just drew herself up, and looked at him like—like an 
awfully angry and astonished angel, and walked into 
the house, leaving him there, dizzy and red and 
ashamed, to be seen by the stars. It made him un- 
comfortable still to recall that dreadful moment. [ 
suppose there are occasions in all our lives, the recol- 
lections of which is a perennial agony,—times when 
we made ourselves supremely ridiculous; and this is 
one leading variety of them. For, by as much as the 
blissful moment of young love’s first kiss is a joy for- 
ever, the memory of which has power to stir the blood 
of age, by so much is the puny and ineffectual attempt 
of young love in that direction,—but why prolong 
these harrowing reflections? Frank Vane felt that 
the less he said about Katherine Campbell in the way 
of personal reminiscence, the better it would be for bis 
peace of mind. True, she had never made allusion 
afterwards to the scene or the subject of his discomfit- 
ure; on the contrary, she had met him serenely and 
cordially, and for several years they had been excel- 
lent friends, but ‘‘ nothing more.”’ True, again, hehad 
ceased to cherish any consuming passion; the flame 
had gone out under the first bucketful of water thrown 
upon it. True, finally, he was now, or fancied he was, 
in love with Alice Russell; and would continue stead- 
fastly thus until he had “ put his fortune to the test, to 
win or lose it all,” after which, in case of defeat, he 
would not by any means be at the end of enjoyment 
or of activity. But a fellow don’t care to have his 
memory “hanging about the neck of his heart”’ at all 
times; so Frank turned the conversation back from 
Kate to the story of ber father. 

* You were asking,” said he, “‘ what became of them. 
I don’t think anybody knows. You see there wasa 
row in the bank one day—a forged check, in fact—and 
a young fellow named Charley Green found it out, 
He was a clerk in the bank, and had the paying teller’s 
place for that day, because the teller was away; so he 
paid this check—ten thousand dollars, it was. And 
Green said he handed the money over in fifties to a 
man he had seen the day before in the cashier’s room 
with Mr. Campbell; so he thought. it was all right. 
But along about noon, when Campbell was gone to 
lunch, it struck him that it wasn’t all right; so he 
comes into the cashier’s room, where my father had 
his desk, too, and shows him the check, and tells him 
the story. ‘Nonsense,’ says my father, ‘the check’s 
good enough; send it round to the signer, and he'll tell 
you so.’ But in ten minutes back comes the messenger 
and says the check is a forgery. That put a different 
face on the matter. ‘What made you suspect it? says 
my father sharply to Charley Green. ‘ Because,’ says 
Green, ‘it’s not written on the same blank as John- 
son’s checks in general. I paid a genuine one jast 
now, and that set me thinking. This blank, sir, is like 
the loose ones on the cashier's desk.’ 

“So they looked on the cashier’s desk, and there 
were no blanks to be found. ‘Locked up in his 
drawer,’ said my father, not suspecting anything; 
‘and very properly. Mr. Campbell is more careful 
than the rest of us. But we must catch the fellow 
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that got this money. He must be a fool; he can’t get 
away from town by rail for an hour yet, nor by boat 
nntil late to-night. You will know him if you see him 
again. You say you paid in fifties?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ says 
Green; ‘in the new legal tenders just come from Wash- 
ington, numbered from 13,121 up.’ My father told me 
the story so many times that I remember even the 
number. In fact, the governor could n’t get it out of 
his head. 

“Well, just then in comes Campbell; and my father 
puts it to him, rather angrily; ‘Here’s a pretty busi- 
ness, Mr. Campbell; somebody that was here with you 
yesterday has swindled us out of ten thousand dohars.’ 
He looked awfully surprised when he saw the check ; 
took it in his fingers, and turned it over in a feeble 
way; glanced up at my father, and said faintly, ‘That’s 
one of our own blanks!’ 

“The governor was so struck with his appearance as 
to suspect something, in spite of himself. But he 
could n’t believe that Campbell knew anything about 
the check. However, he turned suddenly on Charley 
Green, and ordered him out of the room. ‘Don’t 
stand here doing nothing, Mr. Green; but go to the 
police-office and the railroad and steamboat stations, 
and do what you can to repair the consequences of 
your blunder. No matter who forged this check; it 
was you that accepted it.’ 

“Green went off, cool enough; he was the coolest 
fellow you ever saw. Meanwhile Campbell was look- 
ing nervously about on his desk. ‘ I—I can’t find those 
blanks,’ said he. ‘ You have probably locked them up 
in your drawer,’ said my father; ‘don‘t get worried 
about it. Open the drawer, and you’llfind them. But 
they’re no use, anyhow.’ The cashier fumbled in his 
pockets. ‘I must have mislaid the key,’ said he, in 
considerable agitation; ‘I'll look in my overcoat 
pocket.’ He started for the closet; and while his back 
was turned, my father took a sudden notion to try his 
own key. He always said he had no special motive. 
He was only uneasy, and anxious to do something. Be- 
sides, nothing more natural, you know; whenever a 
key is lost, and a trunk, or whatever, wants to be 
opened, every fellow ’s sure to pull out his keys, and 
try every one of ’em, if it’s nothing but a watch-key. 
So he took the key out of his own desk, and tried it 
on the other, Fitted first-rate; drawer opened—and 
there lay a pile of new fifties; and he saw in a minute 
that the number on the top bill was 13,121. It made 
him sick. 

“While he stood looking at them, as if they were 
ghosts, poor Campbell] came back from the closet; and 
‘when he laid eyes on the bills, he threw up his hands, 
and fainted dead away. My father caught him in his 
arms, laid him on a sofa, and locked the door. Did n’t 
try to bring him to; fact is, the governor was so flus- 
tered, he was glad of five minutes to think. Could n’t 
well doubt the man was guilty. There was the money. 
He picked up the notes, anderun ’em over with his 
hand mechanically. One of these old bank officers, 
that has worked his way up from a clerk, can’t see a 


pile of notes without itching to count ’em and 
straighten ’em out. But he was a good deal startled 


to find there only a hundred of ’em. Five thousand 
dollars—only half the check. Must inquire after the 
rest, you know, for the interest of the bank. If he 
‘could get all the money back, he thought he would n’t 
‘be hard on Campbell. Perhaps he hadn’t done it, 
after all, though the circumstances and his behavior 
(were awfully against him. Pretty soon he sat up, and 
looked around in a frightened way till he met the 
governor’s eye. Then it all came back to him; and he 
put bis hand to his head,and gave a groan. He was 
regularly used up, and no mistake,—not a bit of spirit 
eft in him. 

“Well, my father told him it was a sad business. 
Here was half the money, in the very bills paid out 
that morning. The matter required explanation, and 
Mr. Campbell’s position and character—no, reputa- 
tion—entitled him to every opportunity to explain it 
before any public exposure was made. Of course, the 
directors could not compound a felony; but, upon 
restitution of the amount lost, they would, no doubt, 
be inclined to believe any justification or excuse con- 
sistent with the extraordinary facts. The governor 
says he never pitied a man so in his life. Poor fellow! 
he only raised his head once, as if to speak; but he 
couldn’t get out anything but ‘O, my daughter!’ and 
the best thing was to tell him not to answer a word 
then, but go home and think it over. At that he got 
up, and staggered to the closet for his hat and coat. 
White as a sheet—only spoke once— Think it over!’ 
sayshe. ‘It will kill me. It will kill Kate and me, 
Explanation! My God! I haven’t got any explana- 
tion!’ So he opened the door, and tottered away. He 
always had a quiet, stooping kind of walk; but this 
time he looked a hundred years old. 

“Next morning he didn’t come to the bank, and my 
father was a little afraid he had let the man off too 
easy. Oughtto have kept him at the bank, or had him 
watched. By Juve! when they sent to his house, he 
was gone, and Kate too, and nobody has heard of them 
since. There was an envelope left with the servant, 
addressed to my father. Nothing in it but a deed of 
the house and lot, made over to the bank. The next 
neighbor said he had called there in the evening, and 
Campbell got him to witness his signature. The other 
Witness was the milkman. Neither of ’em saw the con- 
tents of it; neither of ’em saw Kate; both of ’em 


noticed that Campbell was ill,—had a headache, he. 





said,—and sent ’em off as soon as he could. The 
property netted the bank six thousand dollars,—my 
governor bought it, in fact, to hold it in trust, as he 
said, till the truth came out,—and that was the end of 
it. The affair was talked about in town, but the facts 
were not very well known; and most people believed 
that Andrew Campbell was innocent. Of course, the 
directors knew better, or thought they did. But my 
father had his doubts, and, on the whole, he took 
Campbell’s side, to the day of his death. Many a time 
he went over tbe story to me, and said there was some 
mystery in it that he could n’t make out. And, strange 
enough, another man who always stood up for Camp- 
bell was Johnson, whose name was forged. He was 
agent for some county or other, getting recruits to fill 
up the county quota; and the money was for bounties. 
Mighty keen man, Johnson; and, after the matter had 
quieted down, he went to my father, amd got him to 
give up the check. ‘I’m going off West,’ says he; ‘and 
some of these days I may get at the truth of this 
affair.’ So away he went, and nobody has heard of 
him; andin a month or twoCharley Green went West, 
and nobody has heard of him; and father died with- 
out being any wiser on the question; and I’m a director 
in the bank now, and we are no wiser. It’s certainly a 
strange story, and, for my part, I incline, and always 
inclined, to believe Andrew Campbell was tnnocent of 
the forgery. I could pick a hundred flaws in the cir- 
cumstantial evidence,—except as to Campbell's be- 
havior. If he was not guilty, why did he faint first, 
and then make restitution and run away?” 

“f am inclined to agree with you,” said Morton, 
“that the man was innocent. The fact that the accu- 
sation overwhelmed him proves nothing; and his resti- 
tution should have shown everybody that he was not 
a criminal. If he had been guilty, he would have 
taken the first opportunity to get away with his 
plunder. He would have transferred his house long 
beforehand to another owner, to secure it against legal 
proceedings. As for his behavior, it is merely an in- 
stance of a familiar thing—the lack of presence of 
mind—cowardice, if you will; astate of the soul corres- 
ponding to the physical paralysis that sometimes over- 
whelms men on the edge of precipices, though their 
footing may be perfectly secure if they only keep cool. 
It is not the degree of danger that terrifies them, but 
the greatness of the catastrophe in case the worst 
should happen. And this mental dizziness, or col- 
lapse, may occur in persons capable of great bravery 
in other respects or at other times. I recollect the 
case of a young fellow, a lieutenant, tried by a court- 
martial for cowardice in battle. Iwas judge-advocate, 
and, of course, bound to regard the rights of the 
prisoner as well as the case against him. A judge- 
advocate, you know, is not a mere prosecuting attor- 
ney, anxious to win a reputation for convicting every- 
body who is indicted. Well, I found that the whole 
matter turned on a misconception, and that up to the 
time when the prisoner was found out of his proper 
place by his superior officer, and peremptorily put 
under arrest, he had really behaved with great gal- 
lantry. Indeed, at the very time when the colonel 
arrested him, the brigade-commander had just made a 
note of his name, to give him special mention in his 
despatches, But he was so crushed by the accusation 
and the disgrace attached to the mere fact of a trial, 
that he behaved, upto the moment of his unanimous 
acquittal by the court, like a conscious criminai,—to 
judge by ordinary indications. He had nothing to say 
for himself, wished he were dead, and so on; and I had 
a good deal of trouble in working up the case. Fortu- 
nately, the evidence was so clear that his vindication 
was absolutely complete, in spite of him. It was a 
lesson to me not to judge a man’s guilt by his nerves.” 

“O, I hope Mr. Campbell was innocent! ”’ said Isa- 
bella. ‘‘Of course, it will all come out, some day. 
Such things always do, you know; and how romantic!” 

“Seems to me,’’ remarked Frank Vane, taking the 
other side of the argument by that mysterious instinct, 
without which there would be no discussion, and so, 
doubtless, no progress, ‘that you get over his giving 
up the house too easily. He wasn’t in such a panic 
that he could n’t make out the papers all right; and 
the witnesses suspected nothing worse than a head- 
ache.”’ 

“You wouldn’t make him out guilty because he 
was n't suspected,—would you?”’ replied Morton, smil- 
ing. ‘I suppose he brooded over the thought of a 
trial, and felt that he had no sufficient defence. Since 
he could not explain to himself the fatal riddle of the 
circumstances, how could he expect to explain it to 
the satisfaction of others? If that is the case, it seems 
natural enough to me that, after choosing his course 
weakly, he should pursue it with considerable cour- 
age. Your dog ran away from the poodle, you know, 
to fight the mastiff.”’ 

Alice spoke out of a half-revery, in which the con- 
versation had mingled with her own reflections. ‘I 
think,” said she, “ there is nothing but faith can give 
calmness under such a stress. Faith would do it,—I 
mean faith in God and in the power of innocence.”’ 

“Campbell appears to have lacked both,” replied 
Morton, gravely. ‘‘ Perhaps either would have suf- 
ficed for his case, which may not have been so desper- 
ate, after all. But there are cases in which faith in 
God only caa sustain men; when innocence is over- 
whelmed and swept away like straw, and afflictions 
come blow upon blow, seeking the wrong victims, con- 
founding our notions of moral cause and effect; when 





the earth is iron and the heavens are brass,—no deliv- 
erance anywhere, even for the righteous,—the times 
that try men’s soujs to the bottom. Ordiharily our 
faith is a good deal like Jacob’s bargain: if-God will 
give us bread to eat, and raiment to put on, and keep 
us in our ways, then shall the Lord be our God. But 
the “three holy children” that stood before Nebu- 
chadnezzar struck a sublimer tone. ‘“ Our God is able 
to deliver, and will deliver, we trust; butif not, be it 
known unto thee that we will not worship thy gods! "’ 

“T always thought the faith of the martyrs was a 
meek and resigned sort of feeling,”’ said Isabella. “TI 
did n’t suppose that martyrs tried to help themselves 
at all.” 

“The faith of martyrs is the faith of heroes too,” 
replied Morton; “noe doubt, if Shadrach and the rest 
had seen a chance of honorable resistance or escape, 
they would have seized it. The root of the feeling is a 
sense of duty. I have seen it in soldiers, who stood at 
their posts, knowing that they were sacrificed, and not 
knowing why.” 

*“¢ Theirs but to do or die,’ ’”’ murmured Isabella, ready 
with her poetry, and glad of a chance to serve her 
brother with a neat thrust of Tennyson. Frank re- 
plied witha sniff and a yawn, ingeniously signifying 
both contempt and weariness; and intensified the fra- 
ternal retort by saying, ‘‘ Go on, Morton; I don’t mean 
you.” 

“TI will stop the preaching right here,” replied Mor- 
ton; “these topics can wait; and I was near forgetting 
some things I wanted to ask about Campbell’s case. 
It occurs to me that, if he was innocent, some one else 
was guilty; and perhaps his strange behavior was 
partly caused by other machinations, of which we 
know nothing. A calculating villain might take ad- 
vantage of his first bewildered panic, and persuade 
him to fly. What became of that Charley Green?” 

“Just what I’d like to know,” said Frank. “ He 
staid a month or two in the bank after this affair; but 
the directors were rather down on him,—said he had 
no business to pay mopey on such a clumsy forgery ; 
and, besides, it turned out that he had notified the 
railroad people, but not the steamboat people, that 
afternoon; so Campbell got away by boat without any 
trouble. If he had n’t left that deed of his house, you 
see, there would have been a heavy loss,—heavy for 
the bank at that time. We wouldn’t mind five thous- 
and now. But it would have been troublesome for 
Green; and it wasn’t over-pleasant as things did go. 
His cool way made matters worse; and one day Cap- 
tain Russell blew out on him for something, and said 
to him, ‘How do we know, sir, but you were the ac- 
complice of Mr. Campbell in the whole business?’ 
Green gave him a bow and walked off, and the next 
day sent in his resignation. The Captain made him a 
sort of apology, but the board accepted the resigna- 
tion, and he left town a week after.” 

“One more question,’’ continued Morton. ‘ Weve 
any of the missing bills afterwards discovered ?” 

*““No; we kept a sharp lookout for a year or so; but I 
suppose no one has thought of it lately. Handle so 
many notes every day, you know, and never stop to 
look at the numbers. Got a fifty from the bank only 
yesterday.” He pulled out his pocket-book and ex- 
tracted the bill from a stratified mass of paper-money 
with that skillful jerk which betokens the expert. 

This was done merely for an appropriate gesture, 
precisely as every clergyman, when he enters upon 
Paley’s celebrated “argument of design,” pulls out 
his watch * and holds it in his hand to emphasize the 
hypothesis, “‘Suppose an untutored savage, roaming 
in his native wilds, should find a watch in his path- 
way.” But the surprise of the untutored savage 
would be insignificant in comparison with the aston- 
ishment that overspread Francis Vane'’s face as he 
saw, by the last sunset ray gleaming redly on the red 
figures of the treasury stamp, the number 13,247. It 
was one of the missing notes. Quickly he made known 
the startling discovery; and, though neither of the 
gentlemen could believe it to bear special significance 
after the lapse of so long an interval, both the ladies 
were sure it would be an important clew to the truth. 

“You will try, at least,’”’ pleaded Alice. 

“T will, indeed,” replied Frank, promptly, with an 
inward resolve that he would distinguish himself in 
the eyes of this fair one by vindicating, if human skill 
could do it, the father of the other fair one. 

By this time the town was reached, and the members 
of the quartet were dropped at their respective places, 
—Alice first, at the gate of the villa, and Frank and 
Isabella at their residence near by, leaving Morton to 
be conveyed in solitary grandeur to his lodgings at 
the hotel. 

We cannot follow them all. Suffice it to say thaf 
Alice devoted the evening to a long letter, in which 
the heroism of Mr. Stephen Moore and the innocent 
woes of Andrew and Katherine Campbell were dilated 
upon with enthusiasm, and the opinion was expressed 
that the noble hero who stood by his friend, and the 
noble girl who stood by her father, were worthy of 
each other. This piece of romance was overstrained. 
Perhaps Alice did not feel it very sincerely. By the 
time Philip received the letter, he was personally well 
acquainted with the virtues of both parties, and he 
would have given a good deal to be able to pronounce 
the idea absurd or impracticable. 


‘ 





*If your minister does not possess a watch, for this and 
other purposes, it is high time you gave him one, 
(To be continued.) 
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ENDURANCE. 
+« BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


R depths of human suffering or joy no measure 
Into our hearts is given; 
We cannot know our brother's loss or treasure, 
His anguish or his heaven. 


Ofitimes the arrowy sharpness of a sorrow, 
Piercing life’s common calm, 

Smites hidden rocks of com$rt, which to-morrow 
O’erflow with healing balm. 


Ofttimes we calmest find grief’s turbid river 
Who trembled on its brink; 

Full oft the cup at which our blanched lips quiver 
Holds wine of hope to drink. 


Wealth burdens that we staggered in the taking; 
We walk erect at length; 

The bitter blows that bow us e’en to breaking 
Reveal our secret strength. 


The turbulent tide of tangible despairing 
Beats never unconsoled ; 

Not so the long, low swell of anguish, bearing 
Dumb sorrow manifold. 


The common griefs of common souls, whose level 
Is mortal’s low estate, 

Whose voices—deadened by some loud woe's revel— 
In sobbing silence wait; 


Wait for one answering cry of recognition, 
One star athwart their sky, 

One promise of a far-off fruition 
For hopes that waiting die; 


And, dying, walk again in ghostly starkness, 
Peopling the gloomy gray 

That makes their heaven murkier than darkness, 
And farther from the day. 


For these where is the light? Shall that bright portal 
Which, soon or late, swings wide 

For every soul, reveal a joy immortal, 
Secured the other side? 


Shall we our crosses lift, till light upon them 
Transtigures all below? 

And wear our crowns so long ere we have won them 
That all their glory know? 


And these who, bending, drag a cross in sadness, 
Their faces to the dust, 

Not carry palms at last ? or know the gladness 
Of souls that rest and trust? 


Is it slow-slipping beads, or patient folding 
Of stainéd bands in prayer, 

That makes them purer? or the faithful holding 
Of what God gives to bear? 


Not all the gathered wisdom of the sages 
Can guess God's hidden ways, 

Am yet the slow unfolding of the ages 
Must still show forth his praise. 


And all this mystery of pain, our spirits 
Can neither bear nor break, 

May not be mystery to souls who bear it 
For love and for love's sake. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HE Unitarians of Massachusetts have shown 
their wisdom by making an effort to obtain 
better books for their Sunday-school libraries. To 
this end, they have appointed a large commission, in- 
cluding some sixty individuals residiag in different 
places, who carefully examine such books as are of- 
fered for these libraries. I am told this committee 
classify the books into three divisions. The first in- 
cluding such as they can unconditionally recommend ; 
the second those they admit, while they regard them as 
in some respects objectionable; and tbe third those 
they reject. After such a sifting, they may hope to 
have much better libraries; and we wish those of the 
Congregational denomination could be subjected to as 
thorough an examination. As it is, each society has 
its separate committee to select books for its own 
library merely, and they cannot afford the time to 
carefully examine the multitude of books offered; so 
that their selections are made almost .-at random, 
either from lists furnished by publishers, or from the 
crowded shelves of our book-stores. It is the best they 
can do, and the result is that a great proportion of the 
books are miserable trash. It is a great pity; for the 
growing minds of our boys and girls are eager for food, 
stretching out feelers in all directions to grasp it, and 
they should have a supply of the very best, of that 
which should build up and strengthen them, both 
mentally and morally. No goody, water-gruel sort of 
a book can do that, however well meaning. And only 
when we feel the importance of having our Sunday- 
school libraries of a high order, and make some effort 
to secure such, shall we get books that will not merely 
entertain a passing hour, but enter into the bone and 
muscle, so to speak, of the hearts and minds of our 
children. 

The demand would create a supply, and we trust the 
day will come when authors of real genius will not 
think it beneath them to write a book for a Sunday- 
school library. Why should they? Such a book gets 
one of the grandest audiences in the world; thousands, 
yes, hundreds of thoysands, of eager, wide-awake minds 
seize on it, each in that impressible state when a good 
book makes its mark and helps to form the coming 





manor woman. A Sunday-school book makes its way 
into every hamlet and town in New England, into all 
the villages as well as cities that fill the wide West, 
even to the Pacific coast, as also into a great propor- 
tion of the Southern and Middle States. What a 
mighty host will read and be educated by that book! 
So, whoever wishes to put his genius and talent ‘ where 
it will do most good”? may be content if he can write a 
thoroughly good Sunday-school book. Nor will he 
find it an easy task. It is, in fuct, one of the most diffi- 
cult of all literature, for it as much requires the touch 
of true genius to rouse the best in a boy’s nature as in 
aman’s. And that is what is required; not merely to 
amuse and interest, but to inspire the reader to nobler 
thoughts and deeds. It must not only reach the in- 
tellect, but stir the soul to higher resolves and aims. 
Boys and girls, more than men and women, can be 
thus inspired, but not by weak, second or third-rate 
writers. 

A Sunday-school book should be written in pure, 
manly English. A nursery patois is not only absurd, 
but harmful, for it misleads and corrupts the taste 
when the reader’s taste is forming for life and he 
ought to have the best models before him. What an 
author calls ‘the minifying style of literature”? may 
have advantages, but they have been pretty well ex- 
hausted inourday. What is to form a correct literary 
taste in our young folks but the books they read? and 
slang phrases and baby talk are not conducive to it. 
It requires a master in English composition to write in 
a style comprehensible, pleasing and improving to in- 
telligent boys and girls iu their teens; yet writers just 
out of boarding-school ‘try their ’prentice hand” at it 
continually, confident that they can write a good 
Sunday-school book if nothing else. 

But we hope for better things. In the way adopted 
by the Massachusetts Unitarians, or in some other 
equally efficient, we hope to get in time really good 
Sunday-school libraries. For we would have the 
children’s Sunday book of the very highest order--pure 
in style, noble in aim, and so adapted to them that they 
shali be magnetized by it, as every sensitive reader is 
by a work of real genius. We would have it a help to 
all manliness and all godliness, making the Sunday 
still more a blessed, holy, happy day in every house- 
hold, where the bright-eyed lad and lassie exultingly 
bring home their treasured volume and sit down to 
read it with glowing checks and eager hearts; and 
surely the benediction of the churches will rest on 
whoever shall prepare such book or books for their 
beloved children! Pa re 





THE DI CESNOLA COLLECTION, 
II. 
BY WALTER H. POMEROY. 


HE first and instant impression of many of 
these rude statues of gray calcareous stone is 
that of beholding clever, well-baked plagiarisms of 
early Greek and Phoenician art, too clean, though often 
badly broken, to have originated later than the last 
quarter of a century. But, as you bring some of them 
into focal range, you get an inspiring glimpse of the very 
poise and breezysheads of the athletes. There is little 
or no detail, but the general masses, especially of the 
head and throat, are so like some of the best examples 
in the Vatican, that you feel sure of finding perfecter 
specimens as you proceed. Many of the tombs on the 
Appian Way show work as rude, with figures similar 
in attitude and robe. But for the character of the 
stone they might have been picked from the frag- 
ments once so plentifully strewn there. One female 
head reminds you of the Greek mask to be seen in 
almost every sculptor’s studio in Italy. 

In some of the Phcenician heads the features, cut 
sharply with hard outlines, wear a half-moon smile, 
suggesting somehow a subtle caricature which makes 
one forget their lack of proportion. 

One or two are so inhumanly like the bird that it is 
doubtful which biped is most satirized. In not one of 
them is to be seen correct modeling of hands, feet, or 
any detail of muscle, yet a certain blocking out sup- 
plies the lack, and expresses something of the dignified 
repose which charms us in the best Greek art. 

Of the innumerable vases and amphore, some are 
exquisitely graceful in form, some very like those we 
saw scooped out of the Tiber mud at the Marmorata. 
Tbe ornamentation (in graceful linings, scrolls, and 
sweeps of the pencil) was evidently done by hand with 
imperishable tints. The color of the burnished and 
glazed specimens is indescribably rich, mellower than 
the red antique marble of Rome, whose harder grain is 


incapable of so ripe a tone. Has it fattened on the d 


precious liquids once contained within? Mix the red- 
dest cornelian with the ripest grape-skin, and you may 
win a hint of 1ts redness. 

But how describe the opalescent tints in the myriads 
of glass forms—some with raised lines and annulets, 
ribbed, fluted, incrusted, iridized; violet, blue, amber, 
purple-tinted, emerald-green—which make one whole 
side of a room gleam more seductively than jewels! 
The rainbow, the dove’s breast, would fail as compari- 
sons to suggest the delicate and earnest intensity of 
their iridescenceé. 

In some you see the imprisoned light of the Blue 
Grotto at Capri, the evanescent rose-tints of the Bay 
of Naples, in others the rarer and more exquisite 
apple-green—or, as Theophile Gautier calls it, turquoise 
malade, which shoots between the Mediterranean and 
the sky-line after a spring shower. 





Such glints of gold and unearthly silver vever 
shone on metal as shoot out from the abrased surfaces 
of some of the smaller cups and vases. Only as one 
might with the small end of the telescope concentrate 
the glory of a winter sunset could such concrete masses 
and changeful varieties of color be imagined. The 
most metallic greens melt into intensest scarlet, or, at 
once, with the slightest sidelong movement of the be- 
holder, send out magical shafts of rose and gold. The 
diamond is cold, definite, unsympathetic in compari- 
son. Thesesurprises of color transmute the forms into 
story-telling life. Are they the vivid mouthpieces of 
the dumb faces below ? 

But we must stop somewhere. In conclusion, we can 
barely catalogue, without grouping or bafiled attempt 
at description, some few more of the marvels of this 
garnered wealth. 

In gold jewelry we find, using Mr. Hitchcock's 
cataloging, finger-rings with engraved legends; ear- 
rings with drops of grapes, melons, leaves, hearts, tri- 
angles; necklaces, amulets, bracelets, beads; in silver 
are bracelets, rings, spoons, and daggers; in copper 
cups, plates, mirrors, shields, lances, battle-axes, and 
tripods; in marble, alabaster, and stone, statues and 
statuettes without number—Venus holding the dove, 
worshipers of Venus, a Roman senator, Hercules, Pan 
playing the pipes, women playing the tamborine and 
the harp, and holding children, flowers, fruits, fans, 
and the lotus; a fine head of Cybele, veiled figures, 
Egyptian heads, heads of animals, vessels of the bread- 
baker, plates, unguentaries, lachrymatories, vases, 
cylinders with a variety of impressions; tripods, seals, 
and lamps. 


In terra cotta there are horsemen, chariots with war- _ 


riors whose shields bear representations of the fish; 
men baking bread, pounding in mortars, and playing 
pipes; grotesque figures and masks, dancing girls, 
Esopus with a bag, a fine head of Pallas Athene; feet 
with shoes in which are colored strings; a donkey with 
two water-jars, a lioness with four whelps. Have we 
spoken of the lamps—some blackened as if with recent 
use, though the wicks were burned down nearly two 
thousand years ago? 

The same careful witness tells us that in August, 
1870, this collection numbered 15,000 pieces, comprising 
many statues and statuettes, 1,800 lamps, 5,000 vases, 
2,000 coins, 600 gold ornaments, 1,700 glass pieces, 300 
bronzes, and 100 inscriptions. 

As we take leave of the Museum, the human sugges- 
tions predominate in the impressions we carry away; 
they please, soften, sadden us. The human figures and 
faces that attracted, hold us yet—faces of all manner of 
men and women, of fair girls and “ bubble-blowing 
boys.” 

Their eternal fixedness of attitude and expression 
bring to mind, singing as it comes, Keats’ exquisite 
Ode on a Grecian Urn: 

“ Thou still unravishgd bride of quietness! 
Thy foster child of silence and slow time! 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme! 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 
What men or gods are these ? what maidens loath? 
What mad pursuit? what struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? what wild ecstacy ? 
* Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on— 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone! 
Fair youth beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, . 
Though winning near the goal; yet do not grieve, 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss; 
Forever wilt thou love and she be fair.” 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
REMINISCENCES. 
FRIDAY EVENING, June 13, 1873. 
AM going to talk egotistically a good deal, 
this evening; that is, I am going to talk about 
myself. 

Lately I preached at Cincinnati, in the First Presby- 
terian Church; the church of old Dr. Wilson, the man 
who roasted my father one or two years for heresy. I 
was as one ina dream; for, having studied theology 
with my father during the heat of that controversy 
which took place between the Old School and the New 
School Presbyterians, nobody better than I, perhaps, 
could understand the transformation that has gone on 
in the public mind since 1834-5-6, by which the grand- 
son of Dr. Lyman Beecher, who was deemed the 
heresiarch by Dr. Wilson, was being settled over a 
congregation in Dr. Wilson’s church, and Dr. Beecher’s 
son was preaching the installation sermon. The wheel 
has turned round. 

I preached last Sunday in the Old Park Street 
Church, Boston. It may not be known that when I 
received a call to this church, I concurrently received 
a call to that one, and that I declined the call to the 
Park Street Church to engage in this enterprise. 

That venerable church stands connected with the 
history of the orthodox faith in Boston and through- 
out New England. So strongly did old Dr. Griffin 
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there preach the sterner features of the Calvinistic 
faith, that that church in his day was called “ Brim- 
stone Coruer.” It was that church that breasted the 
Arian defection in New England. It stood asa light 
in a dark place; as a landmark; asa bulwark of the 
faith. It is connected with my earliest associations; 
and I conld not help thinking, when I stood in the 
pulpit of that church last Sunday, of the coincidence, 
that within the same month, almost, I should be 
preaching in Dr. Wilson’s church, Cinc innati, and the 
Old Park Street Church, Boston, both of which are 
connected so intimately with my early history. 

My brother Edward, when I went to Boston at 
thirteen years of age, in 1826, was, or was soon to be, 
settled as pastor of Park Street Church. My father 
bad been called to the Hanover Church, and was the 
settled pastor there. 

During this visit to Boston, my mind has been a 
good dealin a dream of memory. I have gone back 
in my recollection to see Boston as 1 saw it in 1826-7, in 
comparison with what it is to-day. Asa boy I knew 
it. I was familiar with all its streets, and lanes, and 
wharves; with its under population; and with all 
those thousand things which boys know, and grown 
folks forget, or do not know that they know, or ever 
did know. 

The grounds where [ used to play are covered. The 
canal that used to be a marvel to me, being the first 
that I had ever seen, is obliterated. The neighborhoods 
that used to be familiar to me are perfectly transformed. 
The region where the population that possessed the 
intelligence and the wealth congregated is largely 
ruined, and from it are rising up afresh the warehouses 
and stores which lately occupied the ground. 

Old Boston, as it looked to me in 1826, is not to be 
found. The venerable old State House remains very 
much as it used to look. The Common is there, but it 
is transformed. Additions have been made to it, and 
it is covered with trees as it was not then. The old 
English elms are no longer, by any means, the sole 
possessors of the Common. 

But the changes which have taken place in the topog- 
raphy, the business and the population, and which 
have been almost revolutionary, are not greater than 
those which have taken placein the churches. Within 
my remembrance the Old South Church, Essex Street 
Church, and Park Street Church, were the three strong 
churches of Boston, I think. The others had “gone 
over,” as the expression used to be, or had lapsed. 
Then came Hanover Church. That burned down, 
and is gone. The Salem Street Church—that is gone. 
I remember the establishment of the Pine Street 
Church, where Mr. Skinner, who has gone to his rest, 
was called from Philadelphia to be pastor. That is 
gone. The Old South Church is a Post Office, and no 
jonger a church. The Essex Street Church is given 
up, and the congregation are building elsewhere. I 
remember but one church in Boston that remains as it 
was, and that is the Old Park Street Church. There 
has been a complete revolution in that regard. And 
Boston itself is poured out into the country. Like a 
pitcher that is overfull, it bas overflowed and over- 
fiowed ; and a line of circumvallation is being thrown 
out, the borders of Boston are being extended, so as to 
take in Charlestown, and Cambridge, and Brighton, 
and Brookline, and Roxbury. The city is lengthening 
ber cords and strengthening her stakes. All the places 
in Boston which are sacred in my memory are gone. 
Not one of them remains. If I were to go down to 
the North End, I should not know the street in which 
I first lived after going there—Sheafe Street. Copp’s 
Hill, with its precious dead, remains to a certain ex- 
tent as it used to be—for the dead change not; but 
almost the whole city has undergone absolute trans- 
formation. 


During my residence there, the great battle between 
Unitarianism and Orthodoxy was carried on, and my 
father was a leader in that conflict. After I bad gone 
away from New England into other battle-fields, 
where there were discussions on other issues, I soon 
forgot that, and became used to new scenes; and I had 
a very curious feeling when I went to Boston the 
other day, to see there, to this hour, on both sides of 
that controversy, the old impressions remain about as 
strong as they were in those early days. Religiously, 
the orthodox people think the Unitarians are about 
as bad as they can be, and the Unitarians think the 
orthodox people are about as narrow and cramped as 
they can be. 

Boston is thoroughbred. It does not change easily 
—certainly not in those directions ; and to-day, in 
many of the circles in which I stood, it seemed to me 
as though it were 1826-7 over again. I almost,expected 
to see the spirits of the Pilgrims come forth, rise in air, 
aud fight their battles over again. 

I cannot tell you the effect produced upon my mind 
by going through those scenes. I asked myself whether 
the church had advanced; whether vital religion had 
received augmenting influences; whether truth was 
broader, stronger, larger, more efficac ious, more vic- 
torious, to-day, in Boston, than it was in the past. It 
is not for me to pass judgment on those matters, ex- 
cept this: that I can bear witness that, not in any tem- 
ple, not in any cathedral, hot in any most imposing re- 
ligious service, not in any land of the most humble and 
devout mind, could I have received a spiritual and in- 
ward impulse more really than in walking through 
that dear old city of Boston, which I love very much, 


@ud around about which some of my most precious 





early associations cluster. Being almost unconscious 
of the present in the resurrection of the past, my soul 
was lifted up and refreshed; and I received baptism 
and consolation there. 

Then I had another comfortable time of a very dif- 
ferent sort. I stayed with a friend who dwelt in the 
meadows and among the hills. It was an old place 
which had been occupied as the residence of wealth 
and intelligence for one or two hundred years; and as 
a consequence the noblest of old trees waved over it; 
and there was a peculiar sanctity, an etherial feeling, 
connected with it, which I think you can scarcely find 
anywhere else so well as in the presence of venerable 
forests or trees. I was separated from men, and 
brought face to face with nature in her most magnifi- 
cent forms. Stillness reigned there night and day. It 
happened to be the full of the moon, so that the nights 
were full of light. The birds sang, the skies were se- 
rene, the weather was balmy, and everything was sweet 
and delightful. It seemed as though it pleased God to 
give me another baptism and another inspiration. Not 
that I think that a tree is a sacrament, or that the sky 
is an altar; pot that I would indulge in any cant about 
the holiness of nature; but we have the example of 
the old Hebrew, who associated every aspect of nature 
with divinity, with the eternity and power of God, and 
with the beauty of holiness—an example which justi- 
fies us in experiencing in the presence of nature blessed 
emotions and joys which I think are as truly spiritual 
and religious as those which are excited in us by the 
voice of the preacher, by the sound of the sacred 
psalm, in the sanctuary, or by the stillness of the 
Sabbath day. 

Not every field, not every forest is religious; but it 
isin the power of the field and the forest to become 
instruments of devotion and instruction. God made 
them, and they declare his glory. 

*“ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth his handy work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night sheweth knowledge.” 

And so it befell me. My heart rose very near in 
thankfulness, in tranquility and in restfulmess, to the 
Source of all peace and all joy. 

Coming back again to my accustomed place, my 
mind is, as it were, in a state of transition, and I could 
introduce no other topic till I had discharged myself 
of some thoughts of those associations, memories, 
yearnings, retrospects and forecastings, which arise 
when one has been brought thus into familiar relations 
to his own past history; to some of the most sacred 
scenes of his life; and also to some of the most beauti- 
ful aspects of nature. 

I can only add one word. I never was brought up, 
asa child, with any instruction in looking at nature. 
There were two things which acted upon me in this 
regard. The first was the knowledge that my mother 
loved everything that was beautiful in nature. There 
was that tradition in the family; and it exercised an 
early and very powerful influence on my imagination. 
The other was that my brother George, who was next 
older than I, and who is now in heaven, was a passion- 
ate lover of flowers. His influence served to train and 
direct the inspiration which I derived from nature. 
And all my life long I have found rest in this sensibility 
to natural forms, to God in nature; I have found joy 
in it; I have found a refuge in it; and it is still an 
alterative to hard work, and to that weariness which 
comes from overmuch familiarity with men. 

There is in nature such joy, that I am sorry for 
children that are brought up without an education 
which shall enable them to partake of this royal 
bounty which is spread out before them in heaven, 
and on earth; and I tell the truth, I lie not, when I 
declare that if I could have my choice for a child be- 
tween a susceptibility which should enable him to 
draw peace and joy from all the aspects of external 
nature, and boundless wealth or honors, I would say, 
** All the wealth in the world, and all the honors in the 
world, cannot procure, nor begin to procure, the en- 
joyment which comes from the silent heart of nature 
to a soul rightly cultured, and made sensitive to such 
things.” 

Let us not forget how much of the Bible—of the Old 
Testament particularly—is made what it is by the 
powerful influence of natural scenery upon the 
minds of those men who were inspired by the Holy 
Ghost to write. 





—The Boston Traveller thinks it somewhat re- 
markable that the “temporary insanity’? so much 
spoken of in these days, never incitesits subjects to do 
benevolent deeds, but always works toward crime. 
“Several persons,” it says, ‘‘ who are extremely well- 
to-do, have recently committed the highest criminal 
offences; it has been proved that at the moment they 
were insane; it has also been proved that some of them 
at previous periods of their existence had exhibited 
signs of msanity, these being so noticeable in some 
cases as to render confinement necessary; and yet no 
one of these persons was ever accused of having done a 
benevolent deed while temporarily insane. It is 
somewhat strange that the effects of this temporary 
insanity should always assume the form of crime.” 





—Among the graduates of the Davenport (lowa) 
High School, at the close of the last term, was Miss 
Eudora Nuckles, formerly a slave. Her character 
as a student was such as to convince the most sceptical 
thai persony of * African descent” are not lacking in 





natural force of intellect; but the most remarkabie 
incident connected with her graduation was the pre- 
sentation to her of a gold watch and chain, the gift of 
fifty white citizens of Davenport. Miss Nuckles was 
taken entirelyby surprise. 
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"PHIL IP GILBERT HA MERTON. 
The Intellectual Life. 

Brothers. 

In many respects this is a remarkable book,— 
the iast and best production of a singularly well- 
balanced and finely cultured mind. No man, whose 
life was not lifted above the anxieties of a bread- 
winning life, could have written this work; which 
is steeped in that sweetness and light the virtues 
of which Mr. Arnold so eloquently preaches. Com- 
pared with Mr. Hamerton’s former writings, The In- 
tellectual Life is incomparably his best production; 
belng more matured in thought and style, and not 
marred by the somewhat obtrusive egoism that seemed 
to inspire his “Isles of Loch Awe” and “ Painter’s 
Camp.” It also marks a distinct departure from an 
old field of thought. In previous writings, Mr. Hamer- 
ton contented himself with ringing the changes on the 
beauty of Highland scenery, embalming Loch Awe 
and its wild romantic legends in bold but vigorous and 
graceful verse. He photographed nature, or rather 
bits of nature; catching here a piece of cloud and there 
an inch of landscape, which he noted down with mi- 
nute precision, labelled, and put past for future use. 
He told his readers all about Loch Awe; what sort of 
boat they should use; what kind of tent and provis- 
ions; how to mix their colors, and get the greatest good 
out of nature; with many pleasant little personal ex- 
periences of solitary fishing excursions beneath the 
shadows of Ben Cruachan, and difficulties of carriage 
successfully overcome. /But, in The Intellectual Life, 
Mr. Hamerton strikes a new vein, and turning his back 
on his dearly loved Loch Awe,—whose majestic scenery 
and unrivalled fishing attracted Scott and North, 
Chalmers and Guthrie, Maculloch and Faed, to its 
wooded shores,—Mr. Hamerton takes us into the 
study, and discourses wisely and pleasantly on the best 
way by which ordinary men an@ women can live an 
intellectual life. By “intellectual life’? he does not 
mean the highest culture, which is only within the 
reach of the wealthy few who are lifted beyond the 
pecuniary necessities of every day life; but the educa- 
tion of one’s self up to that degree that he will habitu- 
ally prefer high thoughts to low thoughts, in spite of 
such impediments as a faulty education, pressure of 
work, poverty, tradition, an ill-assorted marriage, so- 
ciety and solitude, throw in his way. The essays are 
in the form of letters addressed to imaginary corre- 
spondents in need of counsel, and are written in such 
a charmingly natural and easy style, with so much un- 
pretentious grace and quiet beauty, that one is apt to 
underrate their practical wisdom and strength. They 
are not, perhaps, quite so vigorous as some essays we 
have read. Compared with those of Bacon they are 
as “gold leaf thin beaten out” to solid ingots; but then 
what other essays can be compared with those of the 
great Bacon, in concentrated strength and compact- 
ness of thought? But they are quite as sensible as 
Sir Arthur Helpe’s, and as readable, at least, by some 
people, as the thin and commonplace productions of 
A. K. H. B. Rightly considering that the mind can 
never be sound when the body is out of condition, Mr. 
Hamerton begins by treating of the physical basis 
upon which the intellect must build. Adopting, as his 
rigidly impartial judgment invariably does, the golden 
mean, he urges the necessity of muscular exercise in 
moderation, with variety and change of study, gener- 
ous exercise, and no lack of amusement. Exercise, 
indeed, is the great cure for that curse of literary 
men—nervousness; but it should be taken not by fits 
and starts, but regularly and in moderate quantities 
distributed over a certain time. For a man who is 
over-wrought and wearied out, Mr. Hamerton pre- 
scribes an occasional “spell ”’ of idleness; and ridicules 
the vulgar idea that idleness is necessarily unproduc- 
tive. Many of our.best writers have hit upon their 
happiest thoughts and characters, when sauntering 
through the public streets, or idly reclining on the 
sward after a day’s hard work. As to the measure of 
mental labor, Mr. Hamerton thinks from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day a fair allowance. But most 
brain-workers will hardly agree with him in this. 
Twelve hours a day of mental exertion, prolonged 
over a course of years in a trying climate like this, 
would inevitably break down or kill all except the 
very strong. Mr. Hamerton advises intellectual work- 
ers to live well but temperately, insisting ou the im- 
portance of slow eating, perfect mastication, few 
courses, and scientifically cooked food. To Americans 
this advice comes home with special force; one of the 
great curses of our living being hasty and indiscrimi- 
nate gobbling—for it can’t be called eating—and badly 
cooked food. With regard to the use of tea, coffee, 
tobacco and pure wine, Mr. Hamerton urges temper- 
ance; maintaining that sound, natural wine, without 
alcohol, both stimulates and nourishes the brain. Pass- 
ing from the physical, he goes on to discuss the moral 
basis, and refutes the charge sometimes made that 
there is an antagonisin between the intellectual and 
religious life. On the subject of education, Mr. Ham- 
erton is particularly suggestive and sensible. He seta 
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his face rigidly against the ‘ cramming” system, main- 
taining that it is absurd to crowd the mind with too 
many studies, and that three languages are as many 
as the ordinary student can acquire. No person, he 
affirms, can ever speak three different languages per- 
fectly, who is not of mixed blood, or married to a 
foreigner. The acquisition of a strange tongue neces- 
sitates a partial loss of one’s native dialect, and no 
man can speak three languages perfectly. Children 
do, but never at the same time, one tongue driving out 
the other; while a foreign language cannot be thor- 
oughly learned until after five year’s residence in the 
country where it is spoken, and, without constant 
study, not in twenty. 

The chapter which follows treats of literary mar- 
riages, its purport being that an intellectual man, if 
he would live an intellectual life, must either remain 
a bachelor, or marry a simple, good house-wife who 
will confine herself to the successful management of 
domestic matters and leave him alone; or he must 
choose one whose tastes, training, and talents are of 
an intellectual cast and congenial with his own. The 
rest of the book is occupied with discussions on the 
influence exercised on the intellectual life by tradition, 
aristocratie and democratic forms of government, 
solitude and society, various professions and trades, 
and the like. 

The above is a bold outline of the argument of the 
book; necessarily imperfect and brief; but indicating 
fairly its character and tone. When we descend to de- 
tailed criticism we find many things which we should 
like to dwell upon, mostly to praise but sometimes to 
blame. We are not sure that the author gives sufficient 
prominence to religion as an element in the intellectual 
life; and we refuse to indorse his strongly declared be- 
lief that no child can speak two languages perfectly 
at the same time. Of course no child, and for that 
part of it, few men can speak even one language per- 
fectly, but that is not what Mr. Hamerton means. 
We have met scores of children who could speak both 
English and Gaelic fluently and well, thinking in 
either, and employing either at will, or as necessity 
called for. At the present moment there are thous- 
ands of boys and girls in the Western Highlands of 
Scotland who are equally familiar with both these 
tongues, and employ both as accurately and fluently 
as English children who only know one language do 
Saxon. But, on the whole, there is little to find fault 
with. The great charms of the book are its studied 
impartiality, its exquisitely polished style, and its un- 
pretentious wisdom. The poet and artist reveal them- 
selves in every page. Now it is a happy simile as 
where we read, ‘‘ Have you ever observed that we pay 
much more attention to a wise passage when it is 
quoted, than when we read it in the original author? 
On the same principle, people will give a higher price 
to a picture-dealer than they would have given to the 
painter himself. The picture that has been once 
bought has a recommendation, and the quoted passage 
is both recommended and isolated from the context.” 
Or this, in which the author ridicules the common 
methods of curing treacherous memories, “‘ They are 
generally founded upon the association of ideas, which 
is so far rational, but then the sort of association which 
they have recourse to is unnatural, and produces pre- 
cisely the sort of disorder which would be produced in 
dress if a man were insane enough to tie, let us say, a 
frying-pan to one of his coat-tails and a child’s kite to 
the other.” 

But above all, and specially as critics, are we 
charmed with the large impartiality of the writer. 
Mr. Hamerton is one of those peculiarly fortunate 
men who have the inclination and means to live an 
ideal life. From his youth he has lived in an atmos- 
phere of culture and light; moving with clipped wings 
ina charmed circle of thought. Possessing a peculiarly 
refined and delicate nature, a passionate love of beauty, 
and purity and art, and having the means to gratify 
his tastes, Mr. Hamerton has held himself aloof from 
the commonplace routine of life, and by constant 
study of books, and nature, and his fellow men, has 
so purified his intellect and tempered his judgment, 
that he is able to view things from a higher platform 
even than more able men whose natures have been 
- soured, cramped, or influenced by the necessities of a 

laborious existence. Hence the rare impartiality of 
his decisions; the catholicity of his views; and the 
sympathy with which be can discuss the most irrecon- 
cilable doctrines. To read Mr. Hamerton’s writings is 
an intellectual luxury. They are not boisterously 
strong, or exciting, or even very forcible; but they are 
instinct with the finest feeling, the broadest sympa- 
thies, and a philosophic calm that acts like an opiate 
on the unstrung nerves of the hard-wrought literary 
reader. Calm, equable and beautiful, The Intellectual 
Life, when contrasted with the sensational and half- 
digested clap-trap that forms so large a portion of con- 
temporary literature, reminds one of the old picture 
of the nuns, moving about, calm and self-possessed, 
through the fighting and blaspheming crowds that 
thronged the beleagured city. 


BULWER’S LAST. 


Kendn Chillingly: His gente ana Gptniomn. By Lord 
ton. Philadelphia : J B. Lippincott & Co. New York: 
an & Brothers. 

Bulwer, in all his later writings, reveals himself to 
us at variance with the generation into which he had 
lived. In his old age he missed the people who had re- 
ceived ‘Pelham’ and ‘The Last of the Barons” with 


such acclaim; he had lived through the esthetic revo- 
lution wrought by the Lake School, and found himself 
out of fashion. It is one of the misfortunes of long 
life in a famous man that he must needs be witness to 
the vicissitudes of his own fame. It must be much 
more agreeable for a popular favorite to take the ver- 
dict of immediate posterity upon trust than to live to 
hear it, if we may so speak. Bulwer lived out of his 
own time and into the next era, the era that had its 
root in Wordsworth, and its fruit and flower in Tenny- 
son, Thackeray and George Eliot. But “immediate 
posterity” is no more qualified to givea final judgment 
upon a writer than are his contemporaries. If those 
who admired Bulwer in his prime over-estimated his 
genius, it is natural that the men of our day should 
pendulate to the other extreme. Bulwer belonged to 
the “artificial” school of this century, and just now it 
is the fashion to admire the “ natural” school, which is 
doubtless the truer and better of the two. But just as 
there has been a revival of interest in Pope, so must 
the reputation of Bulwer recover much that it has 
lost. One cannot read this finished romance without 
feeling that its charms of structure and style indicate 
& genius that, at the estimate in which he is now held, 
is at the low tide of fame. When we recover a little 
from our horror of the artificial and ingenious in liter- 
ature, we shall find that if Bulwer deserves a lower 
rank than he held a quarter of a century ago, he cer- 
tainly deserves a higher position than is accorded him 
at present. 

Thackeray thought that he had grown too old for 
story-telling; but Thackeray never told stories better 
than at thelast, To read and to listen tostories are the 
part of youth, but it may be doubted whether the 
story-telling propensity and the story-telling ability 
do not grow upon a man as he advances. Certainly 
Bulwer was never a better raconteur than in Kenelm 
Chillingly. We grumble a little at some of the charac- 
ters—the author’s art is distorted by his desire to 
satirize some belongings of the present time which he 
dislikes. Some of his people are consequently mere 
bits of literary carpentry. But the center pieces are 
works of genuine art, and the tale itself flows as 
smoothlv as the running waters that ever fascinate the 
eccentric hero. In all the oddities of Kenelm, in his 
wanderings afoot, in his impulsive chivalrousness, 
knocking down an uncle and running away with a 
nephew that proves to be a niece, whipping a bully 
who refuses to allow his sweetheart to marry another 
man, and then making friends with the bully and 
transforming him into a gentleman, rejecting shams 
and seeking realities, loving a child-like girl, and then 
making the greatest of sacrifices—in all these adven- 
tures our hearts go with Kepelm, and from a most un- 
interesting and melancholy personage in the earlier 
chapters, he grows into a hero greatly beloved of the 
reader. The last chapters carry us along as with a 
tide, and we are at last surprised by the denouement. 
But the novel none the less belongs to the artificial 
school, and while this does not mar the reader’s inter- 
est, it does put it at odds with the literary judgment 
of ourera. The English novel of to-day—if we take 
Thackeray and George Eliot as the highest standards— 
is intensely realistic. In nothing is it so severely real- 
istic as in motive. Men must act in novels as the same 
men would act out of novels. True, we have and al- 
ways will have the immensely popular school of plot- 
weavers, where readers want only excitement, and 
where charactersswing round according to the exigen- 
cies of the tale. But these have little critical recogni- 
tion. In the criticism of to-day, we do not believe that 
a brutal whiskey-drinking village farrier, who stands 
ready to whip to death a poor cripple for loving the F 
girl that rejects him—we @o not believe that such a 
man can be made over into a gentleman by a good 
drubbing and a little flattery and friendship. Such 
miracles as the transformation of Tom Bowles, in this 
story, we do not allow now-a-days even in a novel. 
So with Lily, the “ Fairy’ of this book, we must feel 
that she is impossible, however charming. So far as 
critical authority can go, the license of the romance 
makers to people their pages with unreal personages is 
gone, and we have returned to the truer path trodden 
by Fielding. But, as we have intimated, there are two 
sides to this question, and a more dispassionate pos- 
terity may be more lenient than we toward the artifi- 
cial school. For the present, we are disposed to make 
the novelist’s task as hardas possible. Interest us, we 
say, but interest us in real men and women who are 
subject to the same limitations as ourselves. Ap- 
proving of this critical canon, in the main, let us 
confess that in reading this story we rejoiced to sail 
through happy chapters with a novelist who now and 
then pushes impossibilities out of his way so deftly 
that we forget they were in the way at all. And 
let us not forget that it is only among English and 
Americans that this severe realism is demanded; the 
French repudiate it vigorously in theory, and deny 
it in practice. If Mr. Matthew Arnold be right, there- 
fore, when he insists that the French are truer artists 
than ourselves, then Bulwer has the right of it. At 
least it is worthy of question, in the presence of this 
charming romance, whether we have not sometimes 
practiced our realism to the verge of prosiness, and 
whether there should not be a little more liberty al- 
lowed, as the French say, ‘‘ to the exceptional.” 

Kenelm Chillingly is the son of Sir Peter Chillingly, 
the heir of a long line of Chillinglys, the three dace on 
whose escutcheon typify their disposition to keep in 





still waters, the family having survived alf revolutions 


and grown hoary in its non-committalism. Kenelm is 
educated in the hard school of philosophic realism; he 
thinks love a much poorer theme for a poem than a 
beefsteak ; he wearies of his position in life, is melan- 
choly and eccentric, but altogether generous and 
brave. He dons a workman’s suit of clothes, shoulders 
a knapsack, and is off on a pedestrian tour, dropping 
entirely out of sight of his customary associations. His 
adventures afoot and afterward in soc iety, his conver- 
sion to sentiment by falling in love at last, are all very 
finely recounted. The object of this love, Lily, is an 
improbable character—almost an impossible one—but 
none the less a charming creation of the imagination. 

Her soul wholly absorbed in fiery love, and with gentle 
poetic superstitions, and abundant ministrations to 
the poor, is a wonderful antithesis to Kenelm’s mind 
saturated with positive ideasand wearied with life. The 
finest part of the book is the sudden unfolding of the 
spirit of the young man under the disturbing influence 
of love, the molding influence of the wonderful child- 
woman who has laid her spell upon him. Then the 
incoming of ambition, so utterly absent before, as an 
after-effect of love and grief, is exceedingly true to 
the deepest principles of human nature. 

The literary and political opinions of the book are 
no mean part of it. They are Bulwer’s final protest 
against the “‘ Spirit of the Age.” Andif he sees the 
opinions of his opponents through a distorted medium, 
and even caricatures them unconsciously, he advances 
his own right genially. The moral spirit of the story 
is exceedingly healthy. It is pleasant to think that a 
life so full of ambitions, successes, and disappoint- 
ments closed with aspirations so noble. 


NOTES. 


The Catholic Publication Society has just pub- 
lished The Dactrine of Hell, ventilated in a discussion 
between Rey. C. A. Walworth and W.H. Barr. The 
book is the result of a controversy that broke out be- 
tween an incautious, untrained, and very ill-furnished 
man—who made the attack—and one who proves him- 
self to be an adept in the art of fence. It contributes 
very little to the matter in hand, and its only interest 
springs from the cool good-nature and patronizing 
courtesy of the priest, and the adroit way in which he 
defends himself, quietly neglects the blows that go 
wide, and punctures his always rash antagonist. It 
comes out incidentally that Mr. Walworth was convert- 
ed—and soundly converted, he avers—by Elder Knapp, 
the Baptist revivalist, and passed over from the Presby- 
terian to the Episcopal Church, and from the Episco- 
pal to the Roman—never abandoning any point of 
religious belief, he says, but only by pleasant transi- 
tions enlarging the horizon of his faith. The positive 
doctrine which he defends is comparatively a mild 
one. It amounts to little more than mental suf- 
fering, in which the “ body’’ sympathizes—as it does 
in this world—made eternal by a persistent alienation 
of the will from God; and he claims that the Roman 
Church can be held responsible for no other doctrine 
of bell than this. 


The Ministry we Need, by C. Sweetzer, is pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society. The title 
fairly presents the object of this volume. With agood 
deal of the faith and earnestness which he commends, 
the author starts on the assumption that the old 
ground of orthodox believers is undisturbed, and sets 
forth the requisites of a successful ministry in this age 
of intellectual activity and material progress. Confi- 
dence in the truth, love to Christ, good-will to men, 
tenderness of heart, courageous self-denial, hopeful- 
ness, fairness, an intelligent honesty toward doubters 
and opposers, united to the higher hopes and obliga- 
tions of the Christian faith—these are urged on be- 
lievers with much warmth and force, and with some 
felicitous illustrations. The work would be better if 
the words were shorter. There is a very good sketch 
of the heat and hurry in which the age is moving on its 
many ways, in the course of which the author says, 
‘Devotion to learning progresses in harmony with 
the increase of lower accumulations,’’ and much more 
in the same style. This defect runs through the 
book; but in spite of this, many of the chapters stir 
the blood, and have the tonic effect of a trumpet 
giving a very certain sound. It will do our theolog- 
ical students good to read it. 
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(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
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confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


ENDOWMENT OR 
RUPTCY. 
{EVERAL years ago a remarkable 
bL article appeared in Hunt's Mer- 
chants’ Magazine on the bankruptcy of 
business men. It was from the pen of 
the accomplished editor of that standard 
publication, and was intended to show 
how small a chance could be counted on 
that any one merchant in this or other 
large American cities would pass through 
thirty years of active business without 
* failing’ at least once. Statistics, ob- 
tained from the books of leading banks 
in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
and printed in connection with the 
article in question, showed that in New 
York only one per cent. of merchants 
came within the category, while in 
Philadelphia and Boston the number 
was only double—or two per cent. Think 
of that, readers of this paper; only one 
man out of every hundred beginning the 
mercantile career in this great city com- 
ing through thirty years of business 
without having his “ paper” protested! 
An aged merchant, once very rich, but 
lately bankrupt, said, with a sigh, “If I 
had only taken out an Endowment 
policy twenty years ago, I would never 
have felt the premium, and now I would 
not have been a beggar in my old age!” 
‘The reflection came too late to him, as it 
does to so many others. An Endowment 
policy in a good, sound, well-managed 
company like the United States Life, 
whose advertisement appears every week 
in its appropriate place in our columns, is 
the surest provision that an active young 
business man can make for his personal 
support in old age. If the policy be 
made for the benefit of his wife, and it 
falls due just when he is a bankrupt, the 
money can not be taken by his creditors, 
but will afford him and his dependantsa 
home and food for the balance of their 
days. 


BAN K- 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 





CHILDREN, begin now tosave your pen- 
nies, that when the long evenings come you 
can buy “ Avilude, or Game of Birds.’ If your 
storekeeper has not got it, send seventy-five 
cents to West & Lee, Worcester, Mass., and it 
will be sent by mail, post-paid. 

* Avilude is a superior game,’’—Wercester 
Paladiun, 


Bucnan’s CARBOLIC SOAPS.—The active | },, 


principle of these soaps is Carbolie Acid, a 
product known to be a thorough preventive of 
all contagious and infectious diseases, such as 
Small Pox, Cholera, Fevers, etc.; a destroyer 
of insects, vermin and all lower forms of life. 
Druggists have them. Different varieties of 
these —— for laundry, toilet, dental, shaving, 
medicinal and disinfecting purposes, 





CouGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘‘ CASHMERE Bouquet,”’ will be appre- 
eiated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name, 


WANTED, a farmer in eve town as 
ent for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 


térms, write to Cotuins & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 





FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & Nav. 





f[THE SILVER WEDDING 
EXERCISES 
OF 
PLYMOUTHL CHURCH, 
(Rey. H. W. BEECHER’S,] 

As reported by T. J. Exirywoop, and 
edited for the Executive Committee of 
Arrangements by Horatio C. Kina. 
A handsome octavo of about 100 pages. 
Chocolate paper covers,50 cts. Bound in 
extra cloth, $1. 

Will be mailed postpaid to any address, 
on receipt of price, or can be had through 
Booksellers, 


Apply to 





J. B. FORD & CO., 
Christian Union Office, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 





NEW BOOKS. 


To be had at all Bookstores, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 








NEW LIFE IN NEW LANDS. By 
GRACE GREENWOOD. Being her Notes of 
Travel across the American Continent. A 
book full of interest and piquancy. 12mo. 
Extra English cloth. Fancy stamped covers. 
Price, $2.00. 


“Itisa book full of delightful reading all the 
way throash, and, like a nut, has many a choice 
morsel tucked away in sly corners for those who 
find them.”’—Boston Globe. 





MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPERS. By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 
12mo, Extra English cloth, stamped cover. 
Price, $2.00. 

“These “ Talks’ were published in the House- 
hold Department of the Christian Union during the 
past two years, and are now revised and issued in 
book form, with additional matter, including a large 
variety of Choice Cooking Recipes. 

“An admirable corrective to ignorance in the 
household, abounding in the best fruits of solid 
sense, practical ex ence, and sineere sympathy, 


pract pe: 
in their application to domestic management and 
methods,” —N. ¥. Tribune. 





STAR PAPERS: or, Experiences of Art 
and Nature, By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
New Edition, with much additional matter. 
Uniform with Lecturss on Preaching and 
Lectures to Young Men. Price, $1.75. 


Many thousands of copies of this book were sold 
when it was first published, eighteen years ago, and 
it is one of the most popular and widely known of 
Mr. Beecher’s Works. It has been for some years 
out of print. 

** Matters are treated in an easy, unconventional 

The papers are bright, breezy, and sun- 
. Mr. Beecher seems to have the faculty of 
seeing light and beauty everywhere, and in all 
things.’’— Worcester (Mass.) Daily Spy. 





BEECHER’S SERMONS: Seventna and 
E1GcHtu Serres. (First Six Series also ready.) 
From phonographic reports by T. J. ELLIN- 
woop, for fifteen years Mr. Beecher’s special 
reporter. Uniformly bound in dark brown 
English cloth. Single volumes 8vo, each 
complete, price, $2.50. Bound in half mo- 
rocco, $5 per vol. 

* * ** These corrected sermons of perhaps the 
greatest of living preachers—a man whose heart is 
as warm and catholic as his abilities are great, and 
whose sermons combine fidelity and scriptural 
truth, great power, glorious imagination, fervid 
rhetoric, and vigorous reasoning, with intense hu- 


man sympathy and robust common sense.’’—British 
Quarterly Review. 





ALSO, 

MY WIFE AND I: or, HArry HENDER- 
son’s History. A Novel. By HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. Llustrated by H. L. Ste- 
phens. 474 pages; extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.75. 

“Common sense aguas visions; facts against 
fancies; sanctity against profanity ; virtue against 
lust ; marriage against free love and the isms which 
have become its satellites; those are the subjects 
of this brilliant and powerful fiction.”"—Providence 





MATERNITY: A Popular Treatise for 
Wives and Mothers. By T.S. Verpr, A.M., 
N.D., of Washington, D. C. Handsomely 
printed on fine paper, beveled boards, extra 
English cloth. 12mo, 450 pp. Price, $2.25. 
Fourth Edition. 

“ We hail the appearance cf this work with true 
pleasure. It is dictated by a pure and liberal spirit, 


and will be a real boon to many a young mother.” — 
American Medical Observer (Detroit), 





ALSO READY: 
Il. W. Brrcuer’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING, deliv- 
ered before the Classes in Theology and the 
Faculty of the Divinity School of Yale Col- 
lege. 12mo. Price, extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.25; half calf, extra or antique, $2.50. 


“ What a charming, what a ‘fruity’ volume is 
this last venture of Henry Ward Beecher? The 
‘Yale Lectures on Preaching’ ean be re ev- 
erybody, layman or clergyman, with delight. We 
can point to few recent novels which are more en- 
tertaining than this book.”’—Roston Globe. 

“ We know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction as is compressed into this lit- 
tle volume.”—N. Y. Independent, 





LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. This 
was Mr. Beecher’s first book, and is known 
all over the world. Extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.50; half caif, extra or antique, $3. 


“These lectures are written with all the vigor of 
style and beauty of language which characterize 
everything from the pen of this remarkable man. 
They are a series of fearless dissertations upon ev- 
ery-day subjects, conveyed with a power of elo- 
quence and a practical illustration so unique as to 
be oftentimes startling to the reader of ordinary 
discourses of the kind.”—Philadelphia Inquirer, 





To be had of all Booksellers ; or sent to any ad- 
dress, post-paid, upon receipt of the price by the 
Publishers, 


J. B. FORD & CO,, 


No, 27 Park Place, New York. ( 








BMY HEARTS: 


THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


It gives us pleasure to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the progress in 
the 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


of aserial from a pen which, though new 
to this walk of literature, has often ir- 
radiated the columns of that and other 
journals with its pathos, wit, and fancy. 
We confidently predict that this latest 
effort of a favorite author will be pro- 
nounced by his numerous admirers the 
crowning work of his genius. 


Without claiming for “ Brave Hearts” 
that it is definitely the 


GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 


for which the critics and the reading 
world have so long been looking, we 
have no hesitation in commending it 
to the public as an American novel of 
great originality, beauty, and power. 

The scene of the story alternates be- 
tween the eastern and western. coasts of 
the North American continent; and the 
widely different civilizations of these two 
grand portions of ourcountry are therein 
placed side by side, and finely contrasted. 
Among the rarer attractions of the work 
are its glowing descriptions of some of 
the noblest scenery of the Sierras, and its 
masterly delineation of the peculiar 
character and exceptional life of those 
creatures of to-day, the miners of the far 
Far-West. Side by side with the Jim 
Nyes and the Buck Fanshawes that Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain have already in- 
troduced to the literary world, we have 
here the more refined spirits of Eastern 
civilization, whom chance has brought 
into this rude society, together with 
an intermediate class whom a certain 
constitutional aptitude enables to assume 
either character, according to the de- 
mand of the moment. These are all por- 
trayed with nice analytic skill, and with- 
out the slightest trace of exaggera- 
tion. The action of the story is con- 
ducted with the simplicity of true power, 
without tedious digression or straining 
after effect. Yet every chapter is in- 
stinct with life; and, in short, without 
being in the least 
tional, 


“BRAVE HEARTS” 


is replete with sensation, genuine and 
wholesome. 


technically sensa- 


The ethical tone of the work is manly 
and invigorating, and the type of religion 
introduced is of the heartiest and the 
healthiest. 

The pure and pellucida English in which 
the whole is presented is a qualification 
not to be lightly estimated in this day of 
ungrammatical inspiration and super- 
heated rhetoric. <A glance over the en- 
tire field of modern fiction—American or 
English—extorts the confession that it is 
as rare as it is refreshing to encounter an 
author who understands the spirit and 
resources of the language in which he 
writes. 

With thus much of introduction, we 
commit our new venture in popular 
literature to the tide of public opinion, 
in confident expectation that it will be 
universally accepted as one of the most 
fresh, original, and every way attractive 
publications of the day. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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MUSIC, &e. 
VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Or 


BOUND MUSIC! 


GEMS. 
Gems of Sacred Song. 
Gems of German Song. 
Gems of Scottish Song. 
Wreath of Gems. 
PEARLS. 


Shower of Pearls, 
The best Vocal Duets. 
Operatic Pearls, 
Best Opera Songs. 
Price of each book, Bds., $2.50: Cl., $3; Full Gilt, $4. 
The above volumes are quite unsurpassable, as 
each one is filled and crowded with the very best 
VocaAL Music of ite kind. Books are large, and 
wondest aly — Pages full sheet music size. 
a 8). 
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REMEMBER OvcrR New ORGAN AT 
PNG 0n0006s0ncecctesdadsnnsdsciedsbvess $2.50 
Home is not complete without it. 
LOOK AT The Standard, for Choirs, &c..... 150 
Cheerful Voices, for Schools...... i) 
River of Life, for Sunday Schouls, % 





The above books for sale by all dealers. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, New York. 


| OME WITHOUT AN ORGAN IS 
an incomplete establishment, and an organ at 
home without the standard and popular instructor, 


GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL 


PARLOR ORGAN, 


would be a useless instrument. 


THE ORGAN at home need not be silent, as 
GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL contains easy arrange- 
ments of standard and familiar melodies. 
THE ORGA at home, the ORGAN abroad 
everywhere wants and ought 


to have Getze’s New Schoel for the Parlor 
Organ, 4 superior work. Price $2.50. Sent by mail 





THE ULTIMATUM. 


NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO. 


Endorsed by the profession as the best, most 
thoroug h, most attractive, and teaches in the most 
direct manner, suited to pupils of every grade of 
study, preparing the more advanced for Thorough 


CLARKE’S 





Bass. Price $3.75. Sent by mail. 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE JOY: 


A_Collection of New and Carefully Selected 
Music for Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. 


By PP. P. BLISS. 
The Joy contains 1% pages. Price 75 cents or 
$7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy sent by mail upon 
receipt of 75 cents. 


ROOT’S MODEL 


ORGAN METHOD. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. Containing the most simple, 
thorough and progressive exercises, of every grade 
of difficulty, ever published. Also Organ Lessons, 
Organ Pieces, Organ Accompaniments, Organ Vol 
untaries. 

The merits and popularity of Mr. Roor’s former 
works for Reed Organs are a sufficient guarantee 
that the Medel Organ Method wil! be the best 
Organ instructor ever published. Price $2.0. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


PALMER’S 


CONCERT CHORUSES, 


Consisting of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartette 

and Choruses, arranged for the use of Musica 
Conventions, Societies, High Schools, College 
Choirs, Academies, and the Home Circle. By Hit. 
PALMER, author of Song King, Song Queen, 
Normal Collection, etc. Price 75 cents each, or 
| $7.90 per doz. Specimen cx py sent by mail upon re- 

ceipt of 75 cents. All published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 











\ ILL BE READY IN SEPTEMBER. 
The latest and best Choir Book, 


THE SABBATH, 


| Contains the good old standard tunes for Church 
| Choirs of all denominations, and pretty melodies 
by eminent authors. Price $1.00. Sent by mail. 
Sample copy, $1.00. 





LEE & SENT FREE TO 
waALker’s Musical Almanat SNYappRess. 


" . r > No. 922 Chestnut St. 
LEE & W ALKER, . Philadelphia. . 





RS. C. C. THOMSON continues to 
J purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of Referenees If ples are ted, 
enclose 8 Bast sid Street, New York. 
















































































































New 
Terms to Mai! Subscribers. 
Subscription price, $).00 per annum, including the 
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The report that John Lothrop Motley, the 
American Historian and Diplomatist, had been 
stricken with apoplexy, awakened the most pain- 
ful regret in every part of the United States, es- 
pecially among the educated class, of which he 
imay be said to be the accomplished.and recognized 
head. His disease, however, turns out to be neu- 
ralgia instead of apoplexy, so that there is ground 
of hope for his recovery. His death or prostration 
at this time, when he is engaged in important lite- 
rary labors, would be something more than a na- 
tional calamity. 

— ‘=>e- -—- — 

This is a trying season for politicians of all par- 
ties. The indifference of the people to party cries 
of whatever sort is a provoking mystery to the dis- 
interested patriots who have kindly invented the 
wisest plans for saving the country and putting 
themselves into office. It is no mystery, however, 
to those who are able to take an impartial survey 
of the political parties and of the action of their 
leaders. The fact is that honest voters have been 
so often deceived and betrayed by those on whom 
they have bestowed their suffrages, that they re- 
gard with a settled distrust the specious profess- 
ions of office-holders and office-seekers, and are 
determined not to move at their dictation, but to 
study the political situation for themselves, to 
find, if possible, some way to check if not wholly 
to remove the corruption by which Republican 
Government has been brought into disgrace. The 
people, in short, are putting on their “ thinking- 
caps,” and are not now in the mood to dance to 
the piping of the politicians. This is a wholesome 
state of things, and although we do not expect an 
immediate political millennium, we do cherish the 
hope that something will ere long be done to purify 
our legislative bodies and secure an honest admin- 
istration of the laws, 





+> — —- 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff is a man of strict integrity 
and excellent powers of observation, and we are 
glad to have his testimony upon a much mooted 
and practically important subject. In one of his 
California letters to the 7ribune he discusses the 
question of Chinese labor on the Pacifie coast, and 
says: ‘‘The anti-Chinese agitation here has led 
me to look a little closely into this matter, and I 
declare to you my belief that there are not a hun- 
dred decent men, who work for a living, engaged 
in this crusade against the Chinese. If you could 
to-day assemble, in San Francisco, all who join in 
this persecution, and if then you took from this 
assemblage all the ‘ Hoodlums,’ all the bar-room 
loafers, and all the political demagogyes, I don't 
believe you would have a hundred men i«ft on the 
ground. That is to say, the people who actually 
earn the bread they eat do not persecute the Chi- 
nese.” We are strongly inclined, from what we 
know of the history of agitations of this sort else- 
where, to believe that Mr. Nordhoff is right in this, 
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and also when he says: ‘‘ The Chinese do a great 
deal of work which white men will not do out here ; 
they do not stand idle, but take the first job that 
is offered them. And the result is that they are 
used all over the State, more and more, because 
they chiefly, of the laboring population, will work 
steadily and keep their engagements. So far as I 
have been able to learn, such a thing as a gang of 
Chinese leaving a piece of work they had engaged 
to do, unless they were cheated or ill-treated, is 
unknown, Then they don’t drink whisky.” 





THE LOGIC OF LAW, 


T ERBERT SPENCER, in one of his late 

brilliant studies on Sociology, laments the 
general lack of thought in the commonest details 
of existence. The average intelligence, incapable 
of rectifying the most palpable blundering and 
waste of forces, must fail, he says, in apprehend- 
ing the natural sanctions of ethical principles. A 
race which for unreckoned years has gone on in 
the daily use of unfit phials, slippery tongs, ill- 
shaped bottles, ill-hung and trembling mirrors, 
lumpy and exasperating easy-chairs, when it 
might, ages ago, have dropped its tonics from 
proper phials, poured its sauces from adequate 
bottles, shaved its chin at steady and firm-poised 
mirrors, lifted its coals with roughened and cer- 
tain tongs, and rested itself, after these mechanical 
triumphs, in accommodating arm-chairs, proves 
itself incapable of insight and slow of reform to a 
degree which makes it wholly untrustworthy in 
moral affairs without an authoritative rule of 
conduct. 

This average inconsequence of reasoning and 
flabbiness of logical fiber finds many striking illus- 
trations in our day. Last week there was a report 
that a petition for the pardon and release of 
young Walworth had been presented to Governor 
Dix. Thearray of names affixed thereto was said to 
represent great wealth, intelligence, and social po- 
sition. Now, although it appears that no such 
petition has yet been presented, it is perfectly well 
known that many men of the class described are 
only waiting for the time when such an appeal 
may be made to the Governor with a hope of suc- 
These men would calmly ask the chief mag- 
istrate of the State to pronounce the jury system 
and the theory of personal responsibility for crime 
a farce, that one favorite may escape the conse- 
quences of his act. It is a month since the sen- 
tence of imprisonment for life was passed upon 
the prisoner, after a trial noteworthy for the ut- 
most judicial fairness on the part of the judge, for 
remarkable skill, eloquence and painstaking on 
the part of the counsel, and for unusual intelli- 
gence and conscientiousness on the part of the 
jury. Certain of the jurymen, as well as the judge 
himself, were believed, afterward, to have been 
convinced that the culprit stood within the ex- 
tremest penalty known to the law. But the doubt 
was mercifully given to him, and under the new 
statute he received the lighter sentence. 

The commonwealth has agreed, for its own 
preservation, that certain offenses shall be visited, 
under and through certain forms of law, by cer- 
tain penalties. It is plain that, to be effective, 
this sequence must be inevitable. Until he is con- 
victed, the prisoner must be held innocent. After 
he is convicted, he must be held guilty. And there 
is clearly no safety for society until the whole 
machinery of the law and the courts as effectually 
bars the way of the convict to liberty, as, before 
trial, it barred the way of the accused to impris- 
onment, <A petition for the pardon of Walworth 
must proceed upon the assumption that the 
State is a guardian which has over-punished a 
faulty but not a bad boy, who is now prepared to 
say that he is sorry and will never do so again. 
Wherefore, many seein ready to assume that to 
spare the feelings of loving friends and to hush a 
scandal, as well as to give the culprit another 
chance, the Governor's pardon will do nobody 
harm, and many persons good. This would not, 
of course, be the form of entreaty, but it is the 
feeling which could alone inipel it. 

But the truth is, that the commonwealth does 
not assume to hold the scales of justice and weigh 
the moral guilt of anyeulprit. It does not enforce 
the Mosaic law of retaliation. It does not adjust 
punishment to offense, nor threaten vengeance. 
It simply seeks the protection of life, liberty and 
property, and, to this end, holds itself free to take 
the life, liberty, or property which arrays itself 
against social order. 

In the old days when no prison was secure, cap- 
ital punishment followed on various offenses. Our 
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modern civilization has discarded it, practically, 





save for deliberate murder. A few men are still 
found who defend the gallows with Scriptural ar- 
guments. But the mass of those who sanction its 
necessity argue only that life would not be safe 
without it, because imprisonment for life is virtu- 
ally unknown, and because the murderer must be 
segregated from his fellows. 

In reality, therefore, capital punishment would 
cease if thoughtful men dared trust the pardoning 
power. That it should be vested in one man, and 
he the Governor of the State, is one of those fla- 
grant wrongs, hoary with age, which prove, as 
Herbert Spencer says, the inaptitude of the popu- 
lace for moral logic. First, the injustice toward 
the State, which may see the costliest work of its 
costly system of law overturned at the word of a 
man who has not painfully followed the course of 
the evidence, but is swayed by prayers, and tears, 
and supplications, is monstrous. Second, the in- 
justice to that man, whose heart must be wrung 
with the bitter alternative before him—to pardon 
the one guilty or crush the many innocent—is 
monstrous. In the Foster case, for example, it 
seemed to us that the guiltless victim who was 
cruelly and needlessly tortured above all others 
was Governor Dix. 


A Court of Pardons should supersede this illog- 
ical and inefficient method. Only incontrovert- 
ible evidence in the prisoner’s favor, as strong as 
that which served to convict him, should suffice to 
release him. There should be an end of whimsical 
and periodical pardonings. We have had more 
than enough of releasing Barabbas at the ery of 
the people. Neither sympathy, nor influence, nor 
a holiday afflatus of kindly feeling should avail 
any man on whom sentence has been passed in 
due form of law. 

Nor is this to limit merey, but to replace by 
merey a dangerous sentimentality. For mercy 
avails every man alike, but this sentimentality 
helps only the criminal of position, who wields 
that noxious power calied ‘‘influence.” Mercy, 
indeed, would reconstruct our whole prison sys- 
tem. All criminals would enter on an equal herit- 
age of hard fare, hard work, seant favors. Better 
food, lighter labor, privileges of rest, books, enter- 
tainment, instruction, would be attainable by 
every man who earned them through industry, 
faithfulness, and determined improvement, and by 
him only. Even pardon and release would await 
the minor offenders, after they had clearly proved 
their fitness for freedom. But for the man-slayer 
there should remain hope of amelioration only, 
not of release. For the man-slayer has forced so- 
ciety to guard him, not in vengeance, but in self- 
protection. His best use to the State, thereafter, 
is as a hindrance to other man-slayers. His liberty 
is the logical forfeit of his license. 

The Walworth murder is already half-forgotten. 
The public cares little whether the murderer be 
released or held. But it is because other possible 
murderers walk the streets, play by the road-side, 
nestle yet in mothers’ arms, that the public ought 
to care for the strict upholding of the law. The 
offense of bloodshed must come, but woe unto us 
if it come through our maudlin sentimentality 
toward the shedder. In the natural world penal- 
ty follows transgression as effect follows cause. 
When, without vengeance, as without weakness, 
we have organized our moral world by that ex- 
ample, we shall have taken a long step toward the 
prevention, not less than the repression, of crime. 
And that, we take it, is the object of all law. 





RELIGIOUS WATERING-PLACES. 

“Y OOD things are rarely ever invented—they 

J grow. Robert Raikes meant a weekly charity- 
school, and out of his idea grow something very 
different. The best things are generally the result 
of nobody's plan, they grow a little here and a 
little there, get twisted in this way by cireum- 
stances and in that way by design. At last no- 
body knows who made them. Printing and steam- 
engines and telegraphs and the discovery of 
America cannot either of them be set down wholly 
to one man’s credit. 

Religious watering-places are not, after all, such 
great things that the world could not have done 
without them. They will never take rank with 
the great first-class institutions. But like them 
they came about accidentally. Some Presbyterian 
ministers in the sparsely settled regions of Ken- 
tacky held, at the beginning of this century, a 
great meeting in the woods, which produced a 
voleanie excitement among the rude hunters, sini- 
ting them helpless with a sense of guilt and a fear 
of punishment. Out of this great Cane Ridge 
Presbyterian Meeting cawe a hurricane of revival 
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that partook of the wild character of the western 
settlers over whom it prevailed, and in this revi- 
val, and in the hands of the wide-roving Methodist 
evangelists of that day, the rude western camp- 
meeting became a fixed institution. 

But how strange the changes which have brought 
out of the rude old camp-meeting of the West the 
religious sea-side watering-place, so popular now 
among the wealthy Methodists of New York and 
Boston, and so evidently tending to spread into 
other churches! Martha’s Vineyard is a land of 
fairy palaces, a weird unreal city in the sea. The 
old tents of canvas, with straw for bedding, have 
given way to hundreds of dainty cottages, daintily 
furnished, with little parlors wherein one sees 
birds and gold-fish, and pictures and pianos and 
books and cool easy-chairs and restful lounges. 
There are lawns for croquet, boats for rowing and 
‘sailmg, and bath-houses for sea-bathers. Other 
‘** camp-meetings ” of the same sort, at Shelter Is- 
land, Sea Cliff and Ocean Grove, are following in 
the wake of Martha’s Vineyard. At the Vineyard 
another watering-place is built near by, with a 
beautiful chapel where the worship is confined to 
no one denomination, and where the residents be- 
long to all. And at all of the places of the sort the 
‘strictly denominational character is fast fading 
out, and every year there is more and more preach- 
ing by ministers of other churches. At Ocean 
Grove a ‘“‘convention” of all denominations was 
held this year. 

But it seems to us that none of the projectors of 
these places of resort have yet appreciated either 
the limitations or the possibilities of the new in- 
stitution which they are promoting. Once for all, 
they might as well make up their minds that the 
camp-meeting element of it must decrease, and the 
watering-place element increase. The old high- 
pressure camp-meeting is not possible in the lazy 
atmosphere of a summer loafing-place. The per- 
manent residents come to rest, to bathe, to boat, 
to play croquet, to enjoy the recreation of a sea- 
side resort. To project ared-hot camp-meeting into 
such a community of weary people seeking relax- 
ation is an impossibility, and we believe these 
places have more and more fallen into disfavor 
with the professional camp-meeting evangelists. 
The ‘ National Camp-meeting” people have not 
the courage to ride their hobby on Shelter Island, 
or at Martha’s Vineyard. Now we are not saying 
anything against the old Methodist camp-meeting ; 
it has done a good work, for which we honor it, 
it still serves an excellent purpose. We are only 
urging that it does not flourish well on sandy 
beaches where there is surf-bathing, that its hearty 
amens grow weaker among the refinements of 
Martha’s Vineyard, and that its fiery excitements 
may still exist in Missouri, but they are not pos- 
sible at Ocean Grove or Sea Cliff. Every attempt 
to combine the two is a failure. 

Why, then, should these places be called camp- 
meetings? Why not have watering-places char- 
tered under the same strict regulations in regard 
to gambling, drinking and other vices, and have 
religious services regularly, as at home, and yet 
not attempt the camp-meeting ? 

We do not see any reason why such watering- 
places should be denominational. There is no 
reason why they should not be exemplifications of 
Christian union. Their popularity is not confined 
to one denomination now; if once the ear-marks 
of their distinctive denominational character were 
removed they might become more general. Their 
advantages are that people can live in cheap cot- 
tages or tents, and eat in boarding-houses, thus 
having the privacy of home without the trouble 
of the commissary and kitchen departments. At 
such a place one can live without the sight of vice, 
or the dangerous temptations that ruin boys. 

Agassiz has planted himself on Penikese Island, 
near Martha’s Vineyard, and we doubt not his idea 
of asummer-school for teachers on an island was 
suggested by the success of the great watering- 
place camp-meeting. And the experiment of Agas- 
siz suggests yet other possible developments of the 
system of select watering-places. People of lite- 
rary or scientific tastes might associate themselves 
together ; reading-rooms, libraries, and even pop- 
ular lectures might be added to the recreations of 
boating and croquet. We know of one mountain 
village where the guests in the hotel while away a 
part of the time with social readings from the 
best humorous authors. 

We are not urging that all good people should 
shun the ord.nary place of resort, and shut 

hemselyes up on islands for fear of harm. But 
everybody knows that congenial society is the 
first thing needed for successful recreation, and we 
fee no reason why religious and cultivated people 











should not assort themselves in any way that 
seems pleasant to them. And certainly a place of 
resort is none the worse for having drinking-saloons 
and gamlving-dens omitted, and religious service 
and society added. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. When parents belong to different churches, which 
(if either) hus a right to say where the children shall 
attend ? 

Is it right for a wife to be confirmed in a church 
without the knowledge or consent of her husband, who 
attends and is in sympathy with another denomina- 
tion? 

O husband has the smallest right to control 
Bt his wife in matters of religion. His consent is 
not at all nesessary to her joining any church. But 
no dutiful wife, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances, will take so important a step as that of uniting 
with a ehurch without at least acquainting her husband 
with her intention. Furthermore, any family is in the 
straight course to shipwreck its domestic happiness 
where the rights of husband and wife respective to 
the control of children become matters of discussion. 
Better let the children attend anywhere or nowhere 
rather than to let them ever hear such a discussion. 
We doubt whether either husband or wife, in such a 
case, has learned what religion means. 

2. We read in James iv. 7, “ Resist the devil and he 
will flee from you.” How shall we know that the devil 
is present personally, or how shall we understand the 
passage ? 

The devil never presents himself to men as the devil. 
The sign of his presence is the awaking of evil de- 
sires. Whenever you are sinfully angry, or selfish, or 
avaricious, hateful or hating, be sure there is a devil 
somewhere about. Resist evil, and you will hit the 
devil every time. 

3. Do you not misrepresent Calvinism when you say 
that “A God who predetermines from eternity the 
damnation of unutterable millions....is the God of 
Calvinism?’ Shall God be blamed for passing by a 
portion of the world, leaving them to themselves, when 
it is their wish that he should do so? 

High Calvinism represents God as predetermining 
the damnation of multitudes, not on account of their 
sins foreseen, but simply and only of God’s good 
pleasure. Low Calvinism pares down the old and 
genuine article, by making men, in some way or other, 
to be passed by for their sins and hardness of heart. 
It is not Calvinism explained and adapted to the moral 
sense of this age that we object to. 


4. A friend objects to o:-r answer about the “ Lost 
tribes of Israel,’ and wanis us to read one more book, 
which he names, written to prove that the English 
people came from these Jews. No, thank you. Consid- 
ering the single fact that the English speech is wholly 
Aryan, and that the Hebrew has absolutely nothing in 
common with it, aman must be grossly ignorant who 
will set himself down to prove such an absurdity. We 
are not narrow enough to think that the Anglo-Saxon 
people would be one whit better in the sight of God or 
man for having descended from Abraham, especially 
from the wickedest branch of his family, and we can- 
not afford to waste our time reading the ridiculous 
speculations of ignoramuses upon the prophecies. 

5. Did Satan appear to Christ in person, or in some 
other way ? 

Not certainly in the hideous form that we generally 
imagine—there would then have been no temptation. 
He doubtless appeared personally, but in some pro- 
phetic vision. It was not meant to seem a temptation, 
but only a rational persuasion. And doubtless the 
temptation is much broader, fuller, and higher than 
the figurative words in which it is written. It is a 
subject too large to be entered upon here. 

6. What does Christ mean when he says that he 
speaks in parables lest others than the disciples should 
understand ? 

There were truths that the people could not under- 
stand, that, spoken plainly at that early period, would 
have done them harm rather than good. Such were 
the truths hidden in the parables of the sower, the 
leaven, the seed growing secretly, and the mustard- 
seed. Christ followed his own maxim—he did not cast 
pearls before swine, nor that which was holy to the 
dogs. He did not teach the highest truth about the 
coming of his spiritual kingdom upon earth to the 
prejudiced and the imbruted. A like wise reticence 
has been exercised by all truly great teachers of new 
truth. But the fables you tell a little child remain in 
his mind and develop unexpected meanings when he 
is grown. Sothe parables of Jesus Christ may have 
lain dormant in the memory of many of his hearers 
until the fulness of time had come, when they were 
understood. We have evidence that a similar process 
went on with the disciples. They often had occasion, 
after his death, .to ‘remember his saying’? something 
not understood until explained by events. 

7%. What do you understand by the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, that is unpardonable ? 

Many poor souls stumble over the passages relating 
to this subject. The sin of the Pharisees was not a sin 
of ignorance, but a deliberate and wilful opposing of a 
work which they knew to be of God by attributing it to 
the devil. This, and nething less than this, is the sin 
not to be forgiven. And Why is it not pardonable? 
Simply because a man is so far lost to all moral con- 
siderations when he can oppose God face to face by 
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blasphemy and falsehood that he is past all apprecia- 
tiou of his own sin and all repentance. People who 
have any anxiety lest they have committed tbis sin 
may be sure that they have not. Its unpardonableness 
lies, of course, in the hopeless state of the man, not in 
any lack of mercy in God. He that cometh unto 
Christ will never be cast out. 

8. How should manuscript be prepared for the press ? 

Write with black ink on white paper. Write plainly. 
Pretty writing is often hardest to read. Write on but 
one side of the paper. Our friend asks how he should 
divide it into chapters. If he is a novice, he had better 
not write more than one chapter until he is sure that 
somebody wants a larger production. Don’t roll up 
your manuscript, but fold it, and put it inan envelope, 
and pay full letter postage. If you ever want to see it 
again, put in stamps enough to prepay its return, and 
send your address, The chances are always ten to one 
against the acceptance of an article by a new writer; 
not because he is new, but because of ten who attempt 
to write, not more than one can do it. Perhaps the 
proportion is much smaller even than that, but we do 
not wish to speak too discouragingly. If your article 
is excellent, your obscurity will not prevent its accept- 
ance, but only celebrated people can hope to get dull 
things printed. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


—Mr. Murray must look out for his laurels. 
Charles Warner, after spending a fortnight in Nova 
Scotia, is going to the Adirondacks, and will probably 
give us some charming “ Back-Woods Studies” in due 
time. 

—NSenator Sumner has taken up his summer 
quarters at the Coolidge House, Boston. His health 
is much improved, and we trust that Gen. Butler and 
the other gentlemen who covet his senatorial shoes 
will be disappointed after all. 

—Col. Edwin B. Morgan, unable to secure the 
removal of the Auburn Theological Seminary to 
Aurora, and being unwilling to forego the luxury of 
endowing an educational institution in the place of 
his residence, has given $100,000 to the Wells Female 
College. 

—Professor James D. Dana, the distinguished 
geologist of Yale, was elected, July 7, corresponding 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in the 
section of Zoology, an honor granted to but few Amer- 
icans. Though it is as a geologist and mineralogist 
that Professor Dana is now best known, the original 
investigations and studies of zoophytes and crustacea, 
in his earlier years, also secured to him high authority 
as a zoologist,in which character the French Academy 
has chosen to honor him. 

—‘‘ John, Archbishop of New York,” makes of- 
ficial proclamation that “‘the Most Holy Father, in 
order to incite the faithful throughout the world to 
more earnest and united prayer for the deliverance of 
the Church from the hands of her oppressors, has been 
graciously pleased to graut a Plenary Indulgence to 
all who will join in a Triduum or three days devotion, 
preparatory to the festival of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, reciting the Litany of the Saints on 
each of the three days, and approaching the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist, within the 
same time oron the Festival. To those who say the 
Litany with the intention of the Holy Father on one 
only of these days, and perform the other conditions, 
an Indulgence of seven years is granted.” 


—We record with deep regret the death of an- 
other of that faithful band of men to whom the coun- 
try owes so much for their fearless testimony against 
slavery in the days when that institution was en- 
trenched in the high places of the Church and the 
State. Joshua L. Hallowell, one of the founders of the 
Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, and for many years 
a prominent merchant of Philadelphia, died on Satur- 
day, Aug. 2nd, lamented by a very wide circle of 
friends. Mrs. S. C. Hallowell, whose name is so 
pleasantly familiar to the readers of the Christian 
Union as a valuable contributor to its columns, is by 
this death bereaved of her husband. She will have, in 
this hour of deep affliction, the tenderest sympathy 
of thousands who, although they have never seen her 
face, have yet learned to love her for blessings received 
through her writings. 


—The following notice, which we copy from the 
Tablet of the 9th inst., will be read with surprise by 
most Protestants, who are accustomed to think that 
Catholicism in this country does not foster the super- 
stitions which are connected with it in the Old World. 

“The Rey. Father Lewis, of Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
received last week a large supply of the miraculous water 
from the grotto of Lourdes. Any one writing to him and 
enclosing an offering, will receive by express a flask of the 
preciouswater. The offerings will be employed towards de- 
fraying the expenses of freight from Europe, custom house, - 
bottles, labels, packing, ete., ete. Whatever is over and 
above will be given to the sanctuary of Lourdes, or to some 
other charity. In using the water it is customary that the 
parties seeking to be benefited should’ make a Novena in 
honor of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception, and dur- 
ing the Novena receive the Holy Sacraments if possible. 
Father Lewis begs us to state that, farther than this, he has 
no time to answer the very many letters he has received on 
the subject, but would advise all who can do so to read the 
beautiful book, ‘Our Lady of Lourdes,’ by H. Lasserre,” 
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ST. BASLE. 
A MEDLEVAL LEGEND. 
BY M. E. WINSLOW. 


ASLE the good, the fathers say, 
Chanced upon a summer's day 
To offend the holy man 
Reigning in the Vatican. 


Popes—be the bold thought forgiven— 
Though commissioned straight from heaven, 
Though they mount the Ceesar’s throne, 
God's vicegerents to his own, 

Show full oft to mortal ken 

Weaknesses of other men. 


So the father, by the right 

Of his Jove-descended might, 
Launched his potent thunders forth, 
East and west and south and north. 


Cursed poor Basle from day to day, 
In his home and on his way, 

Cursed his raiment and his food, 
Cursed his prayers by shrine or rood, 
Barred him from the temple’s door, 
Excommunate evermore. 


Soon death’s angel knocked, and lo! 
With him our poor saint must go— 
Excommunate still—ah, well! 
Through the very gates of hell. 


Prisoned in the inner side, 

Pale he watched the fiery tide, 
Watched gaunt spectres come and go 
On these shores of endless woe, 
Listened to the awful tone 

Of their never-ceasing moan. 


Basle showed never sign of fear. 

** My dear Lord hath sent me here,” 
Quoth he, “let me then fulfil 
Meekly his mest holy will. 


** Mid such sorrow there must be 
Work of pitying love for me. 
Here, as elsewhere, let me live, 
Help and sympathy to give; 
Make it here my daily care 
Others’ burdens still to bear.” 


Then a cheerful song he sang, 

Whose contented echoes rang 

Through those arches. Thus sang he, 
* Where God puts me I would be.” 


Fallen angels heard such strain, 
Half-forgotten, rise again, 
And were filled with mighty dread 
Yor their empire o’er the dead. 

** When such words and deeds have sway 
Hell will tura to heaven,” they say. 


Then in caverns dark and low 
Our good saint was forced to go, 
Chained where Phlegethon might lave 


Round his limbs its flery wave, ] 


Allin vain. The darkest night * 
His soul's sunshine turned to light. 
Sin and sorrow where he trod 

Felt the healing power of God. 

And fire might harmless ever prove 
Against his armor clasped by love. 


Then they rose, and, opening wide 
Hell's great doors on either side, 
Thrust him angrily away 

Toward the realms of upper day. 


* Since the life of heaven brings he! 
To the home of misery, 4 
Since nor man nor demon may 
Take his heaven-born peace away, 
Since in hell he loveth still, 
Heaven may have him, if it will.’’. 


Angels watching from afar 
Quick the pearly gates unbar, 
Welcome Basle with one accord 
To the presence of his Lord, 


Casting down his saintly crown, 

Low he falls before the throne ; 
* Lord, in hell I could be still 

Happy if it were thy will; 

Now in heaven my joy will be 

Chiefest that it pleaseth thee."’ 

Saint! let Basle thy wisdom show 

How to lighten every woe. 

Give thy will to God by prayer, 

Give to others loving care. 


Be thy dwelling where it will, 
God's good hand is o’er thee still. 
Nowhere may thy sojourn be 

But his work awaiteth thee. 

Songs from weeping hearts that rise 
Wake glad echoes in the skies. 


Man's weak words can ne’er impart 
Curses to a loving heart; 

Bear them heedless as we‘may, 
Cheerful pressing on our way. 


Every day some burden take 
Meekly for a brother’s sake ; 
Words of love and helpful cheer 
Gently whispering in his ear; 

Let contentment spread on earth 
Peace which is of heavenly birth, 


He who loves his fellows well, 

Seeks to aid them though in hell, 

Loves supreme his Master’s will, 

Finds in hell a heayen still, 
January, 1873, 





SAINTS AND ANGELS. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


S it right to try to pry the pearly ‘ gates 

ajar’ with a false induction? Does it not ‘darken 
counsel’ to confound ‘ Christians in heaven’’ with an 
order of intelligences quite distinct from them? 

Angels are ‘‘ sons of God,’’ created before our world 
was made, sinless, great in power and might, having 
no experience of pain or death, unredeemed because 
unfallen, standing therefore in a different relation to 
Christ our Savior, to whom the human race can claim 
a closer kinship, since He took not on Him the nature 
of angels, but became a man for the suffering of death. 

That Christ asserts that,as respects marrying and 
giving in marriage, men who have put off mortal con- 
ditions are ‘‘as the angels,’’ when He says that ‘‘ they 
who shall be accounted worthy to obtain the resurrec- 
tion from the dead are equal unto the angels,” im- 
plies a distinction rather than asserts identity. 

We are not said to be like, or equal to that which we 
are. In what respects we shall be like the angels, other 
than that which Christ specifies, remains to be seen; 
He has not told us. That we shall be raised to equal 
rank with these holy ones, we poor, sinful, undesery- 
ing ones, is grace indeed! 

In sympathy with Christ’s great love to man, the 
angels take an interest in us, and St. John has left on 
record the kindly words in which one of them ex- 
pressed to him the sympathy he felt with one who was 
working and suffering in the same ‘‘ dear great cause.” 

“T am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the 
prophets, and of them which keep the sayings of this 
book.”’ I, too, am a servant of God, as thou art, as the 
prophets were, as those will be who hear the message 
thou writest. 

Not that he was “ one of Adam’s lost race’? himself; 
no, but that he, a sinful servant of God for ages, was 
ready to welcome to the brotherhood of service these 
for whom Christ died. 

It is impossible for one of mortal birth, who has had 
the conditions of mortality upon him, who has sinned 
and suffered, ever to become an angel. To be brought 
back, by God’s grace, into the blessed family in which 
the angels are elder brothers, is our privilege and our 
hope. But we can no more reason from their powers 
and occupations what ours will be, than we can say 
that all that God does we can do, because we are 
created in His image, and are made “ partakers of the 
divine nature.”’ 

Probably Christ told us so little of our future 
** talents,’’ in order that we might give our thoughts 
more steadily to the improvement of one or two, or 
five or ten present ones. 

The gates of heaven are translucent, but not trans- 
parent. M. E. A. 





CHRISTIANS IN HEAVEN. 
To'the Editor of the Christian Union: 


ILL you allow me space for a few remarks 

in review of the Rev. John 8. C. Abbott’s ar- 

ticles on “Christians in Heaven,” that have just ap- 
peared in your paper? 

His first proposition, that ‘“‘The Bible teaches that 
when Christians die they become angels,” is funda- 
mental to the whole discussion, Is it true? Let us see. 
The first proof text is Luke xx. 36, where Jesus asserts 
of the resurrected saints that they are ‘equal unto the 
angels;”’ ‘“‘as the angels;”’ being the *‘ children of the 
resurrection.” Of this itis enough to say (1.) That the 
whole passage refers to the resurrected conditions of 
Christians, with not even an intimation of their state 
between death and the resurrection. (2.) Such resur- 
reoted saints are not said to be, but to be like, angels. 
(3.) The whole passage must be construed to apply even 
this likeness to angels to the one question under dis- 
cussion—marriage. 

His next and only other proof is what the angel 
said to John, when, overwhelmed with the glory of his 
vision and the brightness of the heavenly messenger, 
he fell at his feet to worship. ‘‘See thou do it not; for 
I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the 
prophets, and of them which keep the sayings of this 
book.”’—Rev. xix.; xxii. 9. Our translation of this 
anguage is ambiguous, and may reasonably be con- 
strued to favor the writer’s position. Not so the orig- 
inal. There it is too plain for argument, that the an- 
gel said, ‘“‘ I am the fellow-servant of you and of your 
brethren the prophets, and of them that keep the 
sayings of this book,’’ just this, no more. The whole 
ferce of his exclamation being—I am nothing but a 
servant in common with you and your brethren the 
prophets, and with all who love our Lord, and look for 
his coming; a brighter and more glorious servant—but 
still only a servant, not to be worshiped : worship God. 
This is in entire accord with his being, as Jesus de- 
clared, an angel. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the utter absurdity of an angel giving a book to a ser- 
vant of Jesus, revealing the future “ things shortly 
to come to pass,’’ and describing himself as, at the 
same time, a dead prophet and one who should in the 
future keep the sayings of the book then being de- 
livered to the world. Fortutiately, the original re- 
quires no such absurdity. 

One other passage is alluded to by the writer, but 
scarcely, I think, as proof, “Kuow ye pot that we 





shall judge angels?’’ If this proves anything, would it 
not rather be that Christians are to be, not angels, but 
superior tothem? It would certainly seem so. And is 
not this the doctrine of the Scriptures? Let us see. 

aul, in his letter to the Hebrews, commences by 
asserting that Christ is the appointed “heir of all 
things,” who “‘ when he had by himself purged our sins, 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high; 
being made so much better than the angels as he hath 
by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than 
they.” A little farther on he asserts that Christians 
are Christ’s brethren, and that Christ took our nature, 
not that of angels, that in all things he might be made 
like unto his brethren, and that “both he that sancti- 
fieth and they who are sanctified are all of one.” 
Hence he addresses Christians as “ partakers of the 
heavenly calling,’’ and, writing to another church, he 
describes them as the “children of God, and, if chil- 
dren, then heirs, heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ, if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be 
glorified together.”’—Rom. viii. 14. 

John says, “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we 
know that when he shall appear we shall be like him." 
—1 John iii. 2. 

Jesus, in his prayer just before his crucifixion, prays 
for all Christians, that ‘they may be one, even as we 
are one; I in them and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one;” “the glory which thou hast 
given me I have given them;” and immediately 
adds, *‘ Father, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am.’”’—John xvii. And 
in Rev. iii. 21, he declares to John, ‘To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even 
as I also overcame and am set down with my Father 
in his throne.” 

It would be easy to multiply quotations showing fhe 
intimate union between Christ and his people. He the 
head and they the members. He the bridegroom, they 
the bride, and many other expressions, exhaustive of 
both the power of statement and symbolism of lan- 
guage in attempting to convey to our minds the close 
and inseparable character of that relationship. Noth- 
ing in the Bible seems to be clearer than that if man 
in Adam was “made a little lower than the angels,” 
the Christian in Christ is elevated far above them. 
Even while yet in this life, subject to its temptations, 
its imperfections, its vicissitudes, all angels are sent 
forth to minister—that is, serve—‘‘ for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation.’’—Heb. i. 14. In the other world 
Christians “will judge angels.” By what possible 
process of reasoning has our writer come to the con- 
clusion that ‘Christians become angels when they 
die’? I could as soon believe in the old doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. With all due deference 
to him, it is neither reasonable nor Scriptural. 

LYNCHBURG, Va. W. A. M. 





RITUAL. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


rTNHE word “ Ritual,” in its derivation and in its 

original sense, means the way of doing anything 
“rightly.” A riteis a thing done in the right way, and 
although, in the usage of two thousand years it has 
come about that the spelling of the noun “rite”’ is 
different from that of the adjective “‘ right,’’ none the 
less does the original meaning linger in both the words. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, a ‘ritualist’? is not a 
person who prefers candles to gaslights, or green robes 
to white robes; he is a person who is interested in the 
right way of worship, if that can be found. And the 
proper study of ‘ Ritual’ is a study of the ways of 
worship which best meet the needs of the people 
assembled. It will probably be a study of the best 
way in which a large number of persons can join iu 
one church in the worship of God. 

In a flying visit to Europe, which closes on the day 
when I write these words, I have joined, as best I could, 
on successive Sundays, in the worship of Unitarian and 
Presbyterian Churches; of St. James Chapel, where 
Stopford Brooke preaches, with the liturgy of the 
Church of England; of Westminster Abbey, in the 
great ‘“‘ Nave-Service,” when that Abbey is open to its 
fullest extent; in the Cathedral worship of England, 
and in that of an Oxford college; in the worship of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church; in that of the Calvinist 
Church in Switzerland, and of the French Calvinists 
in Paris; in that of the Old Catholics in Munich, and 
in the most elaborate ceremonies of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church at Brussels, and at Vienna. I have seen 
what is rated, on the spot, as the most brilliant of the 
ceremonies of that church, the procession of Corpus 
Christi in Vienna. In each of these services I have 
tried to join, not as a spectator, but as a fellow-wor- 
shiper; not as a critic, but as an authentic, average 
human being. embracing the opportunity which the 
church offers to me for worship. There is a certain 
advantage to a traveler, in the freedom of his position, 
that he does enter a church neither.as a pew-holder, 
nor as a respectable citizen, nor as a deacon, nor as a 
preacher, but simply as a child of God, a brother in 
Christ with those who are around him, 

I believe I have learned a good deal in this various 
experience, as to what is helpful in religious service 
to the people, who are those most concerned. Of that 
experience, except in one point, I do not speak now. 


| But I think it worth while to write these lines to call 
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attention to a special matter regarding the Roman 
Catholic ritual. 

We are constantly taught that the Roman Catholic 
Church excels in this business, Protestant writers 
concede her excellence. They say that if method is 
all, they grant her success, but that she neglects the 
essentials. Now I wish, after an experience not wholly 
insufficient, of the contrast of her service with that of 
Protestant forms, to challenge this concession. The 
success may be true when you compare the best suc- 
cess of Roman ritual with the worst failure of Protest- 
ant ritual. But when you compare the average 
Roman ritual with the average Protestant ritual, I be- 
lieve it will be found that the Protestant ritual has the 
advantage. And when you compare the best Protest- 
ant ritual with the average Roman observance, it is 
certain that the Protestant ritual has the advantage. 

I do not rest this statement on my own taste; of 
course not. The difference results from the difference 
of principle in the two services. In the Roman mass 
tthe priest represents the people. He bears their 
prayers and offers them. In a certain sense he bears 
their sins and repents of them. They are present, 
only by a certain courtesy; they are not, in strictness, 
competent to offer public prayer. They “assist” in 
the French sense—they sit by. The priest prays, and 
the choir sings for them. 

So completely is this fundamental idea carried out, 
that the language of prayer and song is a language 
which they do not understand. The same principle 
accounts for the fact, which seems so strange to a 
Protestant, that the worshiper comes in when he 
chooses, kneels, reads his own prayer-book, and then 
goes out, perhaps at the very instant of the “ Crucifix- 
ion”’ itself. For it is to be remembered that the Eleva- 
tion of the Host is to the Roman Catholic the veritable 
lifting up in agony of the Real Body of his Lord. 
‘Christ is crucified afresh in the elevation. Now, at the 
instant of that sacrifice, you shall see a devout wor- 
shiper rise from his knees, cross himself, and walk out 
‘ef the church. Nor is this wrong, in principle, for it 
is the priest who is performing the service of mass, and 
the worshipers are only sitting by. A third result is, that 
in many cathedrals you see alarge space fenced off for 
2 dozen priests, and the people kept outside, where, as 
was my fortune in Brussels, they cannot see the of- 
ficiating priest, far less hear what he says, and only 
know when to bow by the ringing of the bell. All 
this time there was space for five hundred persons 
‘within the screen, if only they had been of the clergy, 
as those on the outside were not,and as on that occa- 
sion not more than ten persons present were. 

Now, if the object of public worship is that all the 
people may unite in an act of praise or penitence, it is 
evident that a service arranged systematically to divide 
them in language—in the words of prayer—and in the 
thought and sentiment of the hour, is not good ritual. 
It is bad enough, that while the priest is repeating one 
prayer, the choir is singing another. But when you 
reflect that two thousand people on their knees are at 
the same moment reading in another language, from 
two thousand different little prayer-books two thous- 
and different prayers, that their only unity in service 
is that they bow the head when they hear the same bell, 
you feel that that church has not attained anything 
near perfection in ritual. 

I certainly do not think the ritual of the Church of 
England perfect. The liturgy has the faults of all 
liturgies, and it adds to them an unyielding character, 
nnd lack of adaptation to occasion. For all this, the 
service in which I joined in Westminster Abbey, where 
that immense building was filled at an early hour with 
reverent and devout people, every one of whom re- 
4mained to the very close, was far more impressive and 
far more helpful than any Roman Catholic service I 
ever saw, even in the heart of the Roman church, or 
under the eye of her Prince. These two or three thous- 
nnd people in Westminster Abbey understood the lan- 
guage of the service, and joined personally in the 
prayers. When it was time to sing they sang—from 
copies of the hymn printed in giants’ type and hanging 
on the great gray columns. When the sermoncame, it 
‘was heard in my corner, and from first to last, the im- 
pression and the intended impression was, that, what- 
ever those people were out-doors, here they were as one, 
with one necessity and one life; that they sought the 
fame help by the same means, and that it would be 
granted to them from the same fountain. This unity 
ijn worship is just the feeling in which the noblest 
ceremonial of the Roman Catholic Church fails, and 
must fail, so long as that church maintains a radical 
difference between clergy and people, and between the 
Janguage of worship und that of common life. 

The only approach I saw in her ritual to anything 
80 grand as this service was in the close of a service at 
St. Stephen’s, in Vienna, when the assembly joined in 
singing an Ave Maria in Latin. In this case the Cath- 
olic schools had made the singing of that hymn, and 
some other hymns, a part of the school training of 
the Viennese children. But still, the language was 
foreign to them. They were singing as a form—let us 
hope with devotional feeling. But one needs but con- 
trast that with the feeling with which two thousand 
Englishmen join in singing Bishop Ken’s evening 
hymn, to see how artificial and difficult the one ser- 
vice compared with the spontaneous ease of the other. 

I should like to cite other contrasts from the ex- 
perience of ten Sundays, rather curiously varied. But 
my single object is to show, in face of what I hear 
popularly said regardipg the impressive ritual of the 
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Roman church, that there is at the center of that ritual 
a principle of diversity which necessarily prevents its 
success. All the care taken with music or costume can 
never get over this central difficulty. It is in the 
power of any church of sincere Protestant worshipers 
to” make arrangement for ritual more real, more 
united, and therefore more impressive and serviceable, 
than is possible under the Roman Catholic theory. 





SAY THE SWEET WORDS. 
BY MRS. 8. M. B, PIATT. 


AY the sweet words, say them soon; 
You have said the bitter— 
Changed to tears, by this dim moon 
You may see them glitter. 


Say the sweet words soon, I pray— 
Mine is piteous pleading; 

Haste to draw the steel away, 
Though the wound keep bleeding. 








SHALL WE PRAY? 
BY CHARLES G. AMES. 


RAYER is indeed a fit subject for rational 
consideration, but not for controversy. ‘“ Put 
off thy shoes: the ground is holy!” But this sacred 
realm of thought is, marked all over with the rough- 
shod trampling of radical triflers and conservative 
dogmatists. Didn’t the audience laugh outright at the 
reckless caricature which represented God as asleep, 
and the man at prayer as a whimpering idiot? And 
when, the other Sunday, a learned divine demolished 
Tyndall and Huxley, and demonstrated from reason 
and Scripture the doctrine and duty of prayer, did he 
not leave on our spirits a wire-edge, and on our hearts 
a certain unbrotherly hardness towards philosophic 
errorists, and a general impression that we are safer 
and better than some other men, whose lives are yet 
reputed very clean? Alas, how oft, as Wordsworth 
says, 
“ Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of things 
We murder to dissect!” 

But neither must we blaspheme the intellect, nor put 
our heads in a cloud, through fear of seeing too much 
or too little. This necessity of asking questions is laid 
on us by the highest authority. There must be truth 
for the mind, as well as light for the eye. Many honest 
men, who cannot just now say they believe in prayer, 
as commonly defined and urged, are yet most earnestly 
praying—for light—praying, not without faith, and 
perhaps not without divine answer. To whom is the 
modern mind more deeply indebted for its increased 
clearness and energy of moral conviction in some im- 
portant directions than to men whose ringing chal- 
lenge has summoned us to re-examine our inherited 
religious opinions? Little credit would be due an 
idolater who should smite a sacred image through con- 
temptuous irreverence and a wanton passion for 
destroying; but what if his traditional faith in the 
dead god of his fathers were crowded out of his heart 
by the growth of a new and true faith in the living 
God? 

It may be easy, to explode many traditional notions 
concerning prayer; easy to impeach our particular 
forms of petition; easy to convict us of being guided 
in our devotions by habit and custom, thought- 
lessly adopted. But if neither our theory about 
prayer nor the practice growing out of that theory 
should be found defensible, still that which constitutes 
prayer—its essence and substance—may remain un- 
affected; as our confidence in the solar system is not 
at all disturbed by our rejection of the astronomical 
theories of Hindoos, Egyptians, and Hebrews. Whether 
light be matter or force, we see by it; whether prayer 
be rightly interpreted by Dr. McCosh or by Mr. 
Frothingham, or by neither, we live by it. We pine 
without the genial beams which make our natural 
day; how much more sadly do we pine without the 
inward shining of faith, and hope and love! 

With sharp lances of logic we pierce through and 
through the form of our credo, and the body of prayer 
lies bleeding and slain; but its spirit escapes unhurt, 
and rises free, fresh, and all-conquering. This modern 
man, who sees only weak arguments for prayer and 
strong ones against, yet feels the “deep calling unto 
the deep.”” When men know it not, and when perhaps 
he himself knows it not, the profounder movements 
and exercises of his soul may be identical with those 
which bave given rise to all forms of worship; and the 
Father, who seeth in secret, may say, Behold, he 
prayeth! 

Most of our thoughts are child-thoughts; and why 
should they not be? None of us are very wise: we are 
yet in our true infancy; the world itself is young. 
And* so we are easily bewildered, and mistake the 
shadows of things for the things themselves, our 
thoughts for the realities we are trying to think about, 
and our words for the matters we are trying to utter. 
Nearly all religious phraseology would be helpful to 
us if we did not lose sight of the fact that it is seldom 
literally true, but generally metaphorical. A meta- 
phor, or figure of speech, or parable, misleads, ob- 
structs and confuses our thought, whenever we over- 
press it in the direction of literalness. Whole liter- 
atures, philosophies, theologies, and ecclesiastical 











systems of life and- worship, may take their rise in a 
perverted metaphor. A form of speech, which, if we 
kept it transparent, would transmit pure light of truth 
to our understanding, discolors, darkens, and may 
totally eclipse that light if it grow opaque. Have we 
not all seen and felt a strong tendency to cling tena- 
ciously to forms of words which have at some times 
helped us to discover and express the truth, as if the 
words themselves were that truth, or as if they held it 
fast caught in their very letters? It is the same folly 
as if one should forever be looking in a particular 
telescope for a particular star, which he once had the 
good fortune to see through it. 

Perhaps much of the difficulty and doubt concerning 
prayer originate in an attempt to study, interpret and 
state it to our own minds solely in certain fixed and 
stiffened metaphors, which do not express the essence 
of prayer, but are only the fossilized forms of human 
thought on the subject: metaphors which disguise 
and distort to some minds the very truths which they 
reveal to other minds. If we are to talk at all, we 
must indeed use words; but if we are to talk under- 
standingly, we must not confound words with the 
things for which they stand. 

I take it that when we speak of “ looking up to God,” 
“bowing before tho Most High,” ‘ calling upon his 
name,” “‘asking his blessing,” “crying mightily to 
him,” “moving the arm that moves the world,” 
‘wrestling and prevailing with him,” or use any 
similar phrases, borrowed from Scripture or religious 
usage, we are employing figurative language, with an 
overbearing tendency to construe it literally. Hence 
we are in danger of considering a man as prayerless— 
and he is in danger of considering himself as prayer- 
less—unless he is in the habit of enacting his prayer in 
words. But if he be truly thoughtful, he soon dis- 
covers that superstition, absurdity, and even irrever- 
ence, may lurk under this petty theory that any form 
of words are a condition of receiving good at the hand 
of the Master of worlds. I do not wish to “ explain 
away’’ prayer, nor wholly to discredit these phrases; 
but to look under and behind them. 

If prayer were merely noise—the sound of deyout- 
ness—we might pray by the use of instruments and 
machinery. But God is not moved by the peals of an 
organ, even though it 
* roar sweet thunders up to heaven 
Through all its pipes of gold.”’ 





Yet its music is one noble form of human speech—one 
product of the human soul—givirg voice to more than 
we can articulate. Neither is he moved by the plead- 
ing concert of whole congregations, whose litany re- 
sounds like the voice of many waters. Not for our 
much speaking—surely not for any speaking—are we 
either heard or heeded. 

If it be a confessed metaphor, that prayer on man’s 
part consists in formal asking, must we not also admit 
that we use a corresponding metaphor when we speak 
of God as hearing and answering? We call up before 
our minds the image of a human sovereign or parent 
attending to the request of a subject or child. I rest 
and rejoice in the conviction that all such imagery is 
hint and shadow of a glorious and blessed spiritual 
reality ; but let us seek that reality in the inner temple, 
and not merely in its outer court. 

“If prayer does not mean petition and bestowal, 
asking and receiving, man’s request heard and an- 
swered, it means nothing.” Very true is it that prayer 
means precisely what these phrases point toward, and 
what they were originally used to express; but the 
spiritual fact is too large and subtle, and our relations 
with the unseen are too unbodily, too profoundly in- 
timate, for the leaky words to hold half the meaning. 

As an effort toward clearing the subject of needless 
mysticism and reconciling our deepest faith with our 
purest reason, let us look at some propositions in which 
most who are called skeptics may join reverently with 
most who are called believers: 

1. All our wants are known to the Supreme In- 
telligence. Hence he does not hear prayer in the 
sense of gathering information from us. As Jesus 
says, “‘He knoweth what things ye have need of be- 
fore ye ask Him.” 

2. All our wants are provided for, in that order of 
things under which we are placed by appointment of 
the same sovereign wisdom. The supply can only 
come according to that order. In short, we are de- 
pendent on divine good will. 

3. Our mental attitudes and acts are conditions pre- 
cedent to our blessings. Nearly all the spiritual and 
physical benefits which we receive and enjoy depend 
on our inward states. There must be receptivity on 
our part, or we miss the good; and this receptivity is 
only possible to the mind that is open, trustful, 
obedient, compliant with the law of the case, willing 
to seek according to order. 

4. The spirit, or substauce of prayer, then, consists in 
those mental and moral states, attitudes and acts en 
which the reception and enjoyment of good depends. 
He prays effectually, so to speak, who holds his cup, or 
his mind, right-side up, to catch the blessing, which 
comes, like the rain, in the appointed and impartial 
order of the perfect Providence. 

5. While prayer, in its true sense, is wholly an inter- 
nal transaction, its expression in words is reasonable 
and useful so far as it serves to fix, deepen and culti- 
vate those thoughts, feelings and states of the will 
which constitute its spirit and life. Here is the ample 
justification of vocal prayer, in the closet, the family, 
the church. But so far as “saying our prayers” ber 
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comes a substitute for right mental states, it is heathen- 
ish and harmfut. The churches to-day are weakened 
and poisoned by this sad formalism, which comes of 
letting the emphusis of preaching rest on the meta- 
phors which describe prayer by its outward act. 

6. In right conditions, a man prays as he sees and 
breathes, without ceasmg and without effort, spon- 
taneously and from the orderly prompting of the 
forces which are deepest in his being. His mental at- 
titudes aud movements, the spirit, temper and tone of 
his inner life, express dependence, reverence, submis- 
sion, loyalty, trust, expectancy, receptivity, gratitude. 

As the spiritual life matures, prayer is less noisy, 
often less verbal and conscious. Pagans, fanatics, 
formalists, pray aloud more than intelligent Christians 
do. “The devil drives the Papists to prayer,” said 
Luther, when Catherine asked him why the two 
prayed less than before they left the mother church. 
But the times and amount of spoken prayer will be 
larger a matter of education, and of the degree of 
original Gemonstrativeness in individual temperament. 
To many of us, the expression of our religious feeling 
has become both necessity and luxury. And, in some 
form, is it not necessary to the religious education of 
the world? 

Lives beautiful and saintly have, nevertheless, been 
lived by many men and women who never learned to 
pray ‘‘ with moving lips on bended knees,”’ but whose 
characters were heavily fruited with all graces and 
gifts of the Spirit. Thesheep and cattle on Cape Cod 
are said to refuse salt at the hand of man; not because 
they do not like it, but because it is deposited by the 
sea-spray on all the grasses, and because they inhale it 
with every breath. He will not greatly miss prayer 
“in the lump,’’ who can truly say, with Coleridge, I 
have 

** A sense on all my soul impressed 
That I am weak yet not unblessed, 
Since in me, round me, everywhere, 
Eternal strength and wisdom are.” 


The Household. 








DRIVING HIOME THE COWS. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


NOME people’s cows do not belong to the 

family. Such is not the case wi’ ours; and 

when these useful and amiable beasts ar« -fmbraced in 
the domestic circle, you view them ina», $* light. 

It is hard, when a cow stands ruming 4 enone the 
good feed, her gentle eye mildly blinkj®%, or looking 
vaguely abroad, not to believe that th » is ascend- 
ing the four supports whic!: sustain h¢ he is a peri- 
patetic fountain of lacteal ‘iuid, fitted t ow, sedate, 
reflective motion. Like an Eastern % ', she seems 
forever contemplating ke? own virt: 1 peace and 
tranquility. She feels herself of vast vortance, as 
if the whole economy of ‘nature poir oO a supply 
of pure fresh milk. ; 

I remember, when a child, etiam awe upon 
the danger of running the cows on «a ‘ n day, and 
churning the milk in their bags. [A"je Ben, old 
Watch and I don’t do such naughty des. With us, 
driving home the cows is only an excise for a ram- 
ble of a very indefinite and delightful od 

Most choice rambles lie along cové¥paths, I find. 
These little, twisted, illy-defined tracks furnish that 
slight pretext of motive for going to one place instead 
of another, which lazy people who are averse to defi- 
nite plans like. Theysmooth the way enough for con- 
venience without interfering with the true character 
of the fields, and we fancy we are following our own 
whims and vagaries instead of a path appointed and 
fore-ordained. 

We have our walk at the pleasantest hour of the 
afternoon, when shadows grow long and pointed, and 
there is a suggestion of dew on the grass, although 
none has yet fallen. The cows have large liberty in 
this hill country. There are four of them which we go 
in search of, counting the dun calf. 

Vixen is what her name imports—a massive, dark 
red animal, with wicked-looking horns and restless 
eyes. She is the agitator of her own and other flocks, 
and would like to enlarge her sphere and let herself 
loose into all creation. She carries away fences on her 
horns as triumphantly as Sampson bore off the gates of 
Gaza, and now has one foot hoppled and a board ac- 
curately fitted on her head. That she believes herself 
a martyr to liberty is evident from the way her angry 
eye rolls under its novel head-dress. 

Spotty I have known from her youth up, having 
been extremely partial to her in her babyhood. She is 
the most arrant little coquette of her sex—a coy, gentle, 
bright-eyed creature, with a coat of the cleanest and 
silkiest yellow, and white feet which she is very care- 
ful to keep clean. Her neck is arched in the true line 
of beauty, and is of satin smoothness. Her tail is long 
and flowing; and if it were possible for a cow to walk 
on her tip-toes, Spotty would so walk, in order to show 
how fine she feels, and her dainty sense of what be- 
comes a lady. 
















As it is,she ambles on in a gamesome. airy way, 
quite different from the heavy thud, thud, tramp, 
tramp of Snowball, a settled down matron with no 
nonsense about her. Snowball looks on Spotty’s antics 
and Vixeu’s highfalutins with equal disapproval, She 


has outgrown the follies of her youth, if she ever had 
any, aud is perfectly content to give more milk than 
any other cow iu the neighborhood. 

The dun calf is a cosset, half spoiled by too much 
petting. The baby folds still crease ber neck. She 
will ailow Ben to feel of her budding horns while she 
takes a long drink from the trough, but suddenly she 
lifts her head, the milk hanging in a pretty fringe 
about her mouth, and sprinkles him all over to pay for 
his temerity. 

These cows are individualized and so far endowed 
with moral qualities that when Betsy Jane, the help, 
gives Vixen a sound rating for an attempt to upset the 
milk-pail, she declares ‘* Vixen knows what she means 
as good as any other Christian.”’ 

This favored little flock has a wide range of hill pas- 
ture. We never know, at starting, whether we shall 
come out through the great swing gate under the 
spreading butternuts, with hay still clinging to the 
post where the load rubbed, or a little farther down 
througb asmall pine grove, where the ground is red, 
and the air sweet, and a pair of bars open into the 
highway near the old school-house. Wegenerally stop 
to peep in at a broken window of this dingy temple of 
learning. The school money has given out, and the 
children are dismissed, and the school-mistress has 
gone home to make her new polonaise and read Mid- 
dlemarch. ; 

But the walk through the woods is the one we prefer. 
It skirts old Sam Button’s potatoe—patch, and the little 
brown house like a rabbit burrow, where this queer 
old bachelor abides in solitude undisturbed by so much 
asacat. He is out now digging a mess of the brown 
tubers for his supper. A stunted little man is Sam, 
with odd legs which do not appear to match very well, 
a wrinkled yellow face, and head bald and round as 
an apple. Sam, if possible, avoids speaking to any 
human being. His brisk neighbor calls him a ‘ few- 
worded man.”’ Some people attribute his peculiarities 
to a cross in love, but they are more likely due to nat- 
ural oddity, which still lingers in remote country 
nooks and byways. 

We can look into his little one-roomed cottage as we 
go by, for the door is generally open, and note the 
spotless neatness and precision which reigns there. It 
is masculine neatness, which differs from a woman’s as 
the multiplication table differs from a fresh nosegay. 
All the chairs are placed stiffly on one side of the room. 
Even the cupsand saucers, and the dish towel hung up 
to dry, have a mathematical look distinctively male. 

Sam’s week’s wash, rubbed and rinsed by his own 
hands and stretched on a line at theside of the house, 
consists of one shirt and a pair of socks. He has the 
reputation of being a good kuitter, and the socks tes- 
tify to the fact. Doubtless on winter evenings he 
makes all snug in his little hermitage, and proceeds 
to get up his plain sewing; but in the soft summer 
twilight he sits by the open door enjoying the air and 
his stumpy black pipe. 

Sam never appears to see us as we go by after the 
cows; but we generally throw a picture paper in at his 
open door, for which we feel sure he is dumbly thankful. 
By surreptitious peeps taken when the old man is 
away, we have discovered that all the pictures have 
been cut out and pasted on the wall. Some of them 
adorn the ceiling directly over his head, so that he can 
lie in state and enjoy his art collection at his ease. 
The path bends round this little plantation, and 
brings us into the woods, which stretch along a river 
bank, and afford glimpses of clear water and bushy 
islands. What is prettier than a forest path at this 
hour in the evening, when the rich sunbeams sift be- 
tween the trees like webs of spun gold; when the air is 
delicately scented with spice bush and sweet fern; 
when the glossy leaves of the oak rustle low, and the 
larchesand hemlock feather out into vivid green where 
the sun lights them? 

Watch barks at an owlin the top of a tall pine—a 
soft, white, fluffy creature, that sits and blinks sleepily 
as if it would like to abolish daylight. The path un- 
winds before us like a brown skein with splashes of 
light, and the trees opening tranquilly to take little 
brights bits of heaven in their arms. Young birds 
flutter and move uneasily as if they were crowding a 
little nearer the old mother, in anticipation of the 
great, soft dark which is soon to cover them. 

A red squirrel, with its tail held stiff and straight, 
runs up the body of a big maple by the path appar- 
ently for the mere fun of standing on its head when it 
comes down. 

All these things one sees without seeing. Ben and I 
generally sing when we go through the woods after 
the cows. There are slight drawbacks to our musical 
performance. One is that we can neither of us keep a 
tune, and do not at all know whether we are going 
right or wrong. While Iam on the hills of light, Ben 
is generally in the valley of humiliation; but he enjoys 
his own voice unaffectedly, and would, [am convinced, 
attack an oratorio with admirable zeal, if, as he* ex- 
presses it, “he could keep the hang of the words.” 
As it is, he is addicted to improvising and putting in 
words of his own. 

How invariably the sweetest influences of nature 
cause us to long for musical expression! This feeling 
rises in the heart of the untuneful like a spring of 
water seeking light and air, and which, if baffled, 
sinks back again into the ground. We console our- 
selves with the thought that a musical germ is hidden 





somewhere in our feebly developed being, and will 


surely unfold in another life. Then the lips that sang 
not here shall quiver with the rapture of new-born 
melody. 

No, the cows are not in the wood, and we follow on 
to a rocky pasture, where rises a little hill covered 
with red raspberry bushes. Feminine tastes differ in 
regard to apples. There are women, doubtless, who 
might have resisted Eve’s temptation. There are 
others, perhaps, who could go stoically round a berry 
patch and leave the fruit hanging like red jewels on 
the bushes. I cannot say that I am prepared to re- 
spect stern virtue which scouts the fine flavor of this 
berry, when eaten fresh from the bush, with that 
cheerful indifference to worms due to a good, coun- 
try appetite. I feel aggrieved, as if a positive wrong 
had been committed, when I see it served up fiat, 
stale, and unprofitable in preserve dishes—though 
even in that form it may solace some poor creatures 
who never tore their gowns orscratched their hands in 
the brambles where such luxuries grow. 

All was still; we had been in the bushes perhaps ten 
minutes when Ben, with his mouth very full, and his 
freckled cheeks deeply smeared, looked out and in- 
quired ‘if it wasn’t pretty near time to hunt up the 
cows.”’ 

Mournfully I confessed that it was, and in less than 
half an hour the miiky mothers were crowding into 
the farmyard gate. 





SOMEBODY'S BABY, 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
(Concluded.) 


WAS wide awake enough, for I had rather 
I. dreaded the conductor’s arrival. ‘Oh! gasped 
Mrs. Tucker. “ Say, mister, there ain’t a woman in the 
baggage-car, is there?” 

‘““We don’t generally carry ’em there,” dryly re- 
marked the conductor, a saturnine map whom it evi- 
dently hurt to smile. 

“Well, [s’pose not, but I mean there ain't one there 
accidental, as it might be a lookin’ for a trunk, is 
there?” 

“No, ma‘am, there isn’t anybody there but a cat in 
a basket,” replied he. 

Mrs. Tucker looked dismayed, and Madame smiled 
iu a superior manner, and shrugged her eyebrows. 

“Well, where do we stop next?’ went on Mrs. 
Tucker. 

* Worcester,’ was the curt answer. 

“Oh, say! stop a minnit for goodness sakes!"’ for he 
was going about his business in the most cold-blooded 
way. “Say! if there’s a telegram about a baby comes 
to you to Worcester, will they fetch it onto the train?” 

““f don’t know as it’ll make any odds it’s bein’ about 
a baby,” replied the conductor with a painful attempt 
to be funny. ‘I shall get any message, ma’am, what- 
ever is the nater of it. Haven’t dropped your baby 
out of the window, anywhere, have ye?” 

“Land o’ mercy, no! but you see this little creetur 
on my lap, she’s somebody’s baby that got up ’nd went 
out to the Springfield deepott to fix about her trunk 
that she’d sent ahead, ’nd I wanted to know if she'd 
got aboard maybe ‘long with the baggage, or if she'd 
got left, or how about it.’”’ 

“Decidedly a case of desertion, conductor,” put in 
Madame. 

Mrs. Tucker was mad. I do not shrink from using 
the expression, for she told meso herself afterward; 
she was mad; her color blazed up suddenly, and her 
eyes flashed. I secretly rubbed my hands with joy, for 
I saw that my adversary was about to get her deserts. 

“T don't see why you need to keep a sayin’ that, 
Miss!” (here was a scientific touch, for Madame was 
not in her first youth, and winced; but the best of 
women can sting under pressure like other honey- 
bees!) ‘I shouldn’t care myself to take that sort o’ 
view of a feller critter, but I s’pose you’re dread- 
ful sickly, and that’s kinder spilin’ to the temper, I 
know; makes folks cfabbed.”’ 

I never saw a woman so neatly finished before! 
Madame closed her beautiful mouth, and curled its 
deep corners in an utterly indescribable expression of 
contempt and disgust. But she subsided, and prétty 
soon we all nodded, for the conductor left the scene in 
the middle of Mrs. Tucker’s solo, and that worthy 
woman slept the sleep of the just till we arrived at 
Worcester. But here anew complication awaited us. 
The conductor announced that we should have to 
spend the rest of the night there, for a freight train 
had run off the track ten miles beyond, and we could 
not get by at least before five in the morning. So we 
all swarmed over to the Bay State House; Madame’s 
husband and mother, one on each side of her, burdened 
with all her luxuries, among which I now perceived a 
cushion and three novels in a shawl-strap, with a foot- 
stool hanging therefrom. It was pleasant to hear her 
fret all the way through the clinging fog. Somebody’s 
baby never woke once, but before we left the station 
Mrs. Tucker grabbed the unhappy conductor and ex- 
horted him if a telegram came to send it to her right 
away; she still clung to the hope that baby’s mother 
had got into another car and would turn up, like Mr. 
Micawber’s fortune, at the last minute. As for the 
small boy who sat beside me, I could not but observe 
that he sat perfectly still till Iwas just going out of the 
door, with one green eye fixed upon my motions; as 
soon as he felt safe, he snatched his cap and fled like 
an alarmed rabbit directly the other way. He lived ia 
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Worcester, and I have wondered he didn’t return with 
a big brother and inflict some kind of revenge on me; 
perhaps he hadn’t one. But I snatched a fearful 
joy from the consideration that I had reduced one ob- 
jectionable boy to the verge of distraction and good 
behavior; my life was not altogether in vain. Iam 
sorry to state that when we got to the hotel they 
could not give one sleepy soul among us a place to 
rest, except the ample parlors, for there had been a 
regatta there the day before, and but just now the 
hordes of barbarian students had subsided from their 
annual row and rampage, the subdued and sleepy ser- 
yants were yet picking up broken crockery, battered 
candlesticks, cigar ends, bits of furniture, and shat- 
tered gas shades; the ineffective police force still lin- 
gered about the door and took it out in swearing, 
having outlived their usefulness some time. So we all 
‘amped out in the parlors. Madame Moi possessed 
herself of the easiest sofa, and stretched herself at 
length, while her husband sat on the floor, and her 
mother on the footstool beside her. Mrs. Tucker got 
a chair in the corner, and somebody’s baby, at last 
aroused by the air, and motion, and lights, lifted its 
shiny head and began to roar mightily. In vain did 
the poor woman trot, and dance, and hug it, it yelled 
the louder still. Madame stopped her ears, and closed 
her eyes in vain. At last she went into a genuine 
hysteric fit, and then the night’s campaign began. I 
observed that all the gentlemen (except her husband), 
with the pusillanimity of their sex, fled from the 
scene of action at once. I did hear one, a man of evi- 
dent experience, growl under his breath: 

“ Better put her under the bydrant.”’ But the rest 
folded their coats like the Arabs and as silently stole 
away. I don’t mean stole in the sense in which Arabs 
do steal, but only went out of the door. A few women 
bustled and sympathized about Madame, but I clave 
unto Mrs. Tucker, for her straits were truly serious. 

* Oh, land, what shall I do?” she cried, in the distress 
of her soul. “I don’t know nothin’ what to do with 
this blessed baby; what be I goin’ to anyway?” 

I suggested she should feed it, but she faced round 
upon me with scorn. 

‘Feed it! why, woman alive, it’s a nussin’ baby; 
they don’t know how to eat! bless your soul ’nd body 
it ’d choke right off.” 

I had to observe that even children of that tender 
age sometimes had to be subtracted—or deprived of— 
**in short of—the maternal fount!”’ as Micawber again 
suggests, and that I had seen a teaspoon used with 
good success on like emergencies. 

“Well, if I ain’t dumb!” exclaimed she. “I néver 
once thought o0’ that. I don’t know a sight about 
babies. I declare for ’t, ’ll try!” I managed to get 
some milk for her, and assisted at the operation. 


Somebody’s baby kicked and screamed vigorously at | 


first, but the pangs of hunger prevailed, it became 
reconciled to the teaspoon, and that vacuum which 
nature abhors was soon satisfactorily filled, and baby 
went off to sleep “just as natural,’’ obseaved Mrs, 
Tucker, complacently. 

Now she was at leisure to explore for the telegram— 
but no telegram came, and ker perplexity became 
extreme. 

“Why, what shall I do?” she asked socicty at large, 
which was now free to attend to her, our friend in 
hysterics having been carried off bodily by her hus- 
band into the landlord’s private parlor. 

Society became interested in Mrs, Tucker’s question, 
and as one after another gathered about her, heard the 
thrilling tale, and shook their doubtful heads, she be- 
came infected with their doubts. “She began to wail 
and she bezan to cry,” much like the little woman in 
Mother Goose, who was made a Bloomer of in her 
sleep by the wicked Mr. Stout, peddler. 

“What ever shall I do with it? T can’t send that 
blessed child to the poorhouse, nor the police; I wish 
I could keep it, but I daresn’t, you see.’?, And here she 
looked about on the female crowd whose ears and eyes 
were allattent. ‘ You seeI’m a goin’ to Boston to see 
my husband, he’s aship cap’en, he’s followed the sea 
ever sence he was born, so to speak, for he was born 
onto a sailin’ vessel in the Chiny seas, his father bein a 
cap’en before him; ’nd so he’s always stuck to it, ’nd 
he sails now for Holcomb’s folks down to Boston, out 
to Chiny, ’nd Japan, and them places, ’nd he’s ben 
gone two years now. I was a visitin’ to his mother’s 
down in York State (we live to Portland) when I see 
in the paper that the Mary Ann had been spoken by ¢ 
steamer ’bout three days out, so you’d better believe 


I scratched round ’nd got my things together pretty’ 


spry, ’nd started for Boston, and here I be; ’nd John 
he’s kinder high-sperrited ; he ain’t the most composed 
that ever was, ’nd ef he should come home ’nd find me 
with this here baby !— 

There was an awful pause. The Semale auditory 
nodded and glared with portentous comprehension. 
Mrs. Tucker was a born orator. She let the silence 
speuk for her, and then she burst into tears. Good- 
ness! how she did “flutter the dove-cots in Corioli! ’— 
or, to put itin plain prose, the handkerchiefs in tha 
parlor. One grim female spoke out: ‘* More shame to 
him!” “Why, no, ’tain’t!’? snapped Mrs. Tucker; 
“it’s jest as nateral to a man to think that sort o’ 
thing as can be. Hosy’s as good as gold, but he’s a 
man, when all’s said ’nd done; and you've got to take 
?em as you find ’em, not ’s you want ’em. AndI don’t 
know and I don’t say as I'd hey him different; he’s ben 
a good husband to me, and J wouldn’t vex him for 
nothin’ under the canopy.” 








It was rather a difficult position for Mrs. Tucker. I 
felt it myself, but I invited her to consider my view of 
the case, i.e., that she should take the baby to Boston, 
and if she didn’t hear from or see its mother there, she 
should put it into the hands of an orphan society. The 
good woinan’s soul overflowed softly at her Gyes; her 
whole motherly heart had gone out to this little one, 
and she yearned to keep it. 

“IT don’t know how to letit go, that’s a fact? I set 
by that child a lot a’ready; seems as if ’t had kinder 
come right into my arms, I’ve ben so dredful lonesome 
for a baby such a long spell back. I b’lieve Hosey’d 
like it if we started fair; but you see about your plan 
the hitch is, 1 telegraphed from York to Holcomhb’s 
that I was a-comin’, and ef the Mury Ann’s got in, 
why, as sure as guns, he’ll be to every train to meet 
me; for he thinks consider’ble of me, Hosy does.” 

I should think he would if he could have seen the 
shy half-smile and the almost girlish blush that met 
her dropped eye-lashes as she said this! 

I was moved to extraordinary goodness myself. As 
a general thing, I don’t interfere with other people’s 
affairs; I bear in mind and revere the ancient but 
somewhat plain-spoken proverb about the evil odor 
of “offered sarvice’’; but I did tell Mrs. Tucker, 
whose tears began to flow afresh, that I would go 
with her, and stay with her, and even carry the baby 
in my own arms off the cars in order to allay Hosea’s 
masculine suspicions and give her time to explain, if 
he should be there; otherwise I would pilot her to the 
orphan asylum, and introduce her to the authorities. 
She was delighted. 

“Why, you do beat all! Ishouldn’t ha’ thought of 
askin’ anybody to be so good asall that. I’m obleeged 
to you forever; it’s a real leadin’ of Providence! Now 
I might ha’ been in trouble forty-’leven times afore 
that woman in front would stir a finger to help me; 
folks is so different. I expect I was sassy to her, but 
humau nature’s weak when your sperrit rises, and 
mine was riled, you’d better believe.” 

So Mrs. Tucker took a nap, having laid somebody's 
baby on the end of the vacated sofa, and put herself 
on the floor beside it; and the next thing any of us 
knew, we were roused by a whistle, and an accommo- 
dation train steamed in from Springfield. An official 
of some sort appeared at the door of the parlor and an- 
nounced that we had better hurry, for it was half-past 
six; the track was cleared, and if we weren’t very 
spry our train would be off, for it was to start as soon 
as the passengers from the way train could change 
into our cars, and “go right along.’ So we bundled 
into the last two cars, leaving some sleepy friends be- 
hind to wait for breakfast and another chance. Mrs. 
Tucker and I sat together, and I shall always believe 
that, as we left Worcester, I saw the face of the smail 
boy I had fondly believed I should see no more, glar- 
ing from au upper window, with weak malice, and 
shaking his fist at the cars. 
and didn’t hurt me,” 
wife beat him. 

I could see Mrs. Tucker's face begin to wear an ap- 
prehensive expression as we drew near Boston. Some- 


IT suppose it * pleased him 
as an amiuble man said when his 


body’s baby had behaved like a little angel all the way | 


from Worcester, owing to my foresight in gettiug a 
bottle of new milk from the hotel. She crowed, and 
laughed, aud made herself agreeable as only a pretty 
baby can. I knew Mrs. Tucker was getting hopelessly 
in love with her, and really dreaded the inevitable 
separation, for Iam weak-minded myself about babies. 
Our train was a long one, and our car was left quite 
outside of the station. So {shouldered the baby, and, 
side by side with Mrs. Tucker, we scrambled through 
the cross crowd into the station. Not twenty feet 
from the entrance, what did our astonished eyes be- 
hold but the lank and sallow woman, more limp, and 
grimy, and useless-looking than ever, hanging on the 
neck of a big man—evidently a sea-farer, from his 
glazed hat down to his shiney shoes; and very much 
astonished he looked, [ must say, his arms hanging by 
his sides, and his chin drawn in as far as nature per- 
mitted. But Mrs. Tucker was thunder-struck; rage 
spread scarlet pies upon her goodly face. She snatched 
the baby as if it had been made of rags, and made for 
the pair before us. “Stop!” shrieked she; “ get away! 
How dare yon! Take your baby, you wicked wretch! 
How Gare you hug my husband!” The limp woman 
turned and grabbed the baby with a loud scream and 
dropped on the floor. ‘ Here’s richness,’’ as the la- 
mented Mr. Squeers said. “I felt much confused, and 
expected to wake up every moment. The tableau 
was vivid as those which decorate a sensational paper 
ora cheap magazine. I waited to see the curtain fall, 
but it didn’t. 

* Hold on!” shouted the big man; “ leave her alone, 
Hanny; where ’p thunder did you come from?” 

Mrs. Tucker regained her poise somewhat, being re- 
assured by a very frank and sounding kiss, and an 
arm about her waist as a visible means of support. 

“Why, I came from York, Hosy; but what were you 
a huggin’ that woman for?”’ 

“T warn’t,” grinned Hosea. “She come at me like 
a shark, fust |] knowed; thought LI was done for, sure. 
Who on airth is she?” 

Meanwhiie, I had picked up somebody’s baby. and 
somebody lay ina heap for a minute, but finding, like 
oihers of her sort, that nobody noticed her, she came 
out of her faint—or fcint—and got onto her feet, find- 
ing words at last. 

“ Why, Hosy Tucker! don’t ye know me? 


Emerette Judson.” 


Why, I'm 














* Jerusalem! ” roared Hosea, “if ’tain’t little Em; 
all the cousin I’ve got in the world, Hanner; come 
from Indianny, I swow! thought ye was dead and 
buried this two years.” 

“It’s him,’ sobbed the lone, lorn widow. “I'm a 
fatherless widder, ’t least baby’sa fatherless—well, I'm 
a widder ’nd she ain’t got any husband. Oh dear!” 
and here she broke down in a flood of tears. 

“Oh, Lord!” ejaculated Hosea. ‘Now dry up, Fm! 
I’ve had all the salt water I hanker for; let’s see a 
little fair weather. ‘Skies are blue an’ seas a rollin’,’ 
as ny mate says. Git up your grit, "nd come home 
to Portland with Em ‘nd me; we'll hearten you up 
as slick as a trade wind.” 

We were getting quite too interesting to the crowd 
to be pleasant, so I moved an adjournment to the 
waiting-room, ‘specially as baby began to interpose 
her voice, and unmistakably demand supplies. Then, 
m due time, a calm set in, as Hosea expressed it. 
*Emelette” stopped weeping and hugging the indig- 
nant baby, who wanted her dinner and not bugging. 
Mrs. Tucker’s scarlet cheeks calmed down toa tolera- 
ble but vivacious pink. We found out that the widow 
had not once thought of telegraphing to Worcester, 
when, as a matter of course, she was left behind at 
Springfield ; her head could hold but one idea at atime, 
and the regnant one was to take the first train and‘tind 
her baby somewhere. I don’t know to this day if she 
looked for it on the telegraph wires, like a magnified 
swallow, orif she searched the baggage-car for its re- 
mains. She was truly in as forlorn case as her aspect 
showed; and was on her way a poor and extremely 
helpless woman, to find some friend in her native place 
to help her. And the end of the matter was, that Cap- 
tain Tucker was the friend in need, for be and * Han- 
ner’’ took her home to Portland the next day, baby, 
baggage and all; and when I stopped, last summer, for 
an hour or two to see them, I found “somebody's 
baby” had come to be ‘“everybody’s baby,” for the 
little toddling beauty ruled and reigned there utterly, 
and * Hanner’’ was happy. 





The Little Folks, 





THE “MAN IN THE MOON.” 


BY Ss. M. W. 
¢ H, “man in the moon!” oh, “* man in the moon!” 
I wonder who you are! 
You're a dull-looking fellow to live so close 
To the bright-faced evening star. 


As you ride around with the fair, full mooa, 
You look crooked and ugly and oid ; 

But I guess she likes you pretty well, 
Or she'd shake you off in the cold. 


Oh, where did you come from, o]d man, old man ? 
They say you have sticks on your back, 

But you look to me—now I think of it— 
Like a peddler with Lis pack. 


Perhaps one time you lived down here, 
And Miss Moon, wanting fancy things, 
Snatched you up to her to get hold of your pack, 
And then could n’t untie the strings! 


And so you ’ve lived with her ever since, 
And got used to her roving ways; 

But I think, old man, you will carry your pack 
To the very end of your days! 


Perhaps you felt proud when you first went up— 
Felt grand to be living so high, 
For surely not one in a thousand years 


Can ride around in the sky! . 


But I pity you now, poor old * man in the moon!’ 
Don't believe you are happy at all, 

With your heavy pack and your crooked back, 
And the constant fear of a fall. 


And I think that we folks that live down here, 
And don't try to get so high, 

Are happier far, for we're never afraid 
Of falling by-and-by ! 





CONCERNING TOADS. 


BY MRS. G. A. RAWSON. 


4 ARLY this morning my little boy brought me 

the cunningest little toad you ever saw. 

“Isn’t it pretty, mamma?’ he asked; “it’s smaller 
than the one I caught last night.” 

And it was pretty. Now IL do not admire the big 
toads, but ] do think baby toads—as the children call 
them—are far prettier than baby birds. 

At this season of the year—July—those of you who 
are so fortunate as to live in the country, can see the 
little creatures hopping about in all directions. They 
are on the sidewalks, as well as among the grass; but I 
do not think they like to be on the walks, for I notice 
they hop along till they manage to get off from them. 

Some people seem to be much afraid of toads, and 
will not touch even those pretty little ones. ~ I cannot 
quite understand this feeling, but believe it is owing to 
early training. 

I once saw a little boy pick up a small toad and glee- 
fully run to show it to his mother. As soon as she saw 
what was in the child’s hand she shrieked, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Ugh! It’s a toad! Throw it away!” and 
the poor little fellow, looking quite alarmed, dropped 
it as quickly as he could; while his mother went on to 
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tell him he must never again touch another of the dis- 
gusting things. ’ 

Iam quite sure the impression then made upon his 
mind will never be effaced. Toads will always be “ dis- 
gusting things” to him; and that isa pity ; because, not 
ently toads, but other things not pleasant to the eye, 
will be avoided and disliked, and also because he is not 
so likely to learn about the habits and uses of creatures 
and insects, as if he was taught to know and love 
them. 

While lam writing, Harry comes into the study with 
another of these little toadies. 

“A sick one, mamma; I found him on the sidewalk, 
and he esn't hop gor dd. Perhaps some one stepped on 
him.” 

“But he is so small and soft that I think he would 
have been killed outright if any one had stepped on 
him,” I reply. 

“Oh, but it might have been a little barefooted boy,” 
be answers. 
your writing, and see if you can’t do something for the 
poor little sufferer? Shall I get the liniment?” 

I examine it, and suggest that coolness and moisture 
are necessary, and that it be carefully laid between 
the tall rows of peas, sO as to be sheltered from the 
sun; and Harry runs off with the “sufferer,” talking 
tenderly to'it all the while. 

« It would amuse you to hear him. “ You poor, wee 
teadie! Dida boy step on you? Well, he did n’t mean 
“to, Lam sure he didn’t. You see, toadie, it’s the fourth 
of July, and [ guess he was in such a hurry to get his 
fire-crackers that he never thought of stopping to look 
for you, so he stepped on you. But you will soon be 
well again; mamma says so.” 
} Now, is not my child learning better lessons than if I 
were to shriek at the sight of the creatures he brings 
ine, and to urge him not to touch **the nasty things? 
Apart from the lesson of kindness to be shown to all 
God's creatures, I try to make my children acquainted 
with the characteristics, habits, and, if possible, the 
uses of each livivg thing we meet. It is not always 
easy to do the latier. For instance, Harry came to me 
one morning toask ‘* Why did God make skeeters ? and 
is it wicked to say they ’re horrid?” 

I must admit! experiencing a feeling of repulsion, 
“when, as I was c aring away the breakfast-dishes one 
morning, this sa?e little man Harry ran into the room 
with something held carefully between his two fat 
hands. 3 

**This is such i great, big toad! But I 
would not let » child know how I felt. I told him 
the large toads vid not like to be handled, so he had 
better put itin the garden, where it- would do much 
good, and then wash his hands. 

“Tonly brought it in ‘cause you said toads like sweet 
tastes, and [thought perhaps you'd let it have a little 
syrup. It don’t get that very often.” 

So [ took 4 feather and put some syrup on it, and 
rubbed it around Mrs. Toad’s mouth. Then Harry 
took it into the garden, bidding it ‘* Come and see your 
mother again, and she ‘ll give you some more.” 

Harry has a way of making me “mother” all sorts 
of creatures. If he finds a wounded chicken, or a 
young robin learning to fly, and in distress because it 
has got down and is afraid to try and fly up again, he 
brings each and all to me; often saying as he does 
so, * Thei so to your mother, birdie; she’ll fix you 
good.” 

I like him to have this feeling. But it makes me 
very humble to know that my little child believes I 
have such a large motherhood of heart that I can take 
in even the humblest and meanest of all God’s cres 
tures, and care for it as a mother. 

“Dear Lord! I wish I had this heart of love! 
this is what God does. 





O, so big!”’ 


ay 


Why 
To feel this, and to do this, is 
to be, ina small degree, approximated to the Divine 
disposition. For of the little sparrow it is said, ‘‘ Not 
one of them is forgotten before God.” 

Last evening we—the bairnies and I—had a meeting; 
one of a series we have held ever since they were old 
enough to ask questions; and, as it was concerning 
toads, I must tell you about it. 

During the day some questions had been asked me 
when [ was too busy to answer them properly. I told 
my little daughter so, and promised to try and make 
time for a talk over the matter in the evening. Re- 
membering this, when that time of restful quiet came, 
I said, “‘ Now, children, let us have a little meeting.” 

They knew what this meant, and joyfully gathered 
around me; one child at each side, another on the step 
at my feet, and all as close as they could get to me. 

Rather too close for comfort such a warm evening; 
but to have hinted that would have cast a shadow over 
their loving hearts, and better a trifling discomfort 
than that. 

““Now for the little girl's questions, ‘Do toads lay 
eggs?’ and ‘ How do the young toads come?’”’ 

So I proceeded to tell them that toads spend the win- 
ter in a torpid, or sleeping state, and when the warm 
spring weather comes they issue from their retreat. 

In March or April they deposit their eggs, or spawn, 
which resembles that of the frog, only the eggs of the 
frog are in clusters like white, transparent beads, with 
a black dot in the middle of each; while the spawn of 
the toad is discharged in a long albuminous tube, which 
is coiled spirally in the water. 

The large toads do not like to remain in the water, 
as the frogs do; but their tadpoies live there, like those 
of frogs. The young tadpole is very small when it loses 





Sut, mamma, won't you please lay aside | 





its tail and gills, and exchanges the tadpole for the 
adult form. 

Each child had something to relate about the useful- 
ness of toads in gardens, as they live on the insects 
they find there; and I had read that, for this reason, 
the market-gardeners in the neighborhood of London 
often purchase them at the price of fourpence each; 
also that in Paris they are sold for a like purpose. 

Then we told what we had read or heard of toads 
being tamed. It is even asserted that in such cases 
they display some intelligence, readily recognizing 
those who feed and are kind to them. 

Pennant, in his work on British Zoology, gives an 
account of a tame toad which lived for more than 
forty years, and was at last killed by a raven. It is 
rather difficult to believe this story, even though it 
comes from such high authority. 

* Mamma, can you believe that toads have been 
found in the inside of trees—right in the wood—and 
in rocks?” 

Numerous instances are on record of toads having 
been found embedded in trunks of trees, and in walls 
and rocks. Aud it has been shown that toads are 
capable of living a long time in imprisonment, where 
air is not entirely excluded. 
dormant state at such times. 

Now all of this, and much more, the children can 
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easily remember; and I know these familiar conver- | 


sations do much towards imparting a fund of general 
information, as well as increasing their interest in their 
studies. 

The older ones bring me bugs, moths and anything 
curious of insect or plant they meet with in their walks; 
and all such things we examine and study together. 
The youngest child may be taught in this way, and 
large, as well as small, enjoy having the book of nature 
thus opened to their gaze. To this end God has given 
them inquiring minds; therefore their repeated ques- 
tionings should be replied to with loving thoughtful- 
ness. 

We mothers, busy as we constantly are, and tired as 
often feel, cannot always reply just when the question 
is asked; but the children will understand this if we 
tell them so; and will patient!y wait for the time of 
leisure thut is to explain all. 

Dear little hearts! They are not so inconsiderate as 
they often are represented to be. 

And then, too, how beautiful is their gratitude over 
the pains taken to instruct them. Their ‘Thank you, 
dear mamma,” with kisses from each sweet mouth, 
after some evening devoted to their entertainment and 
instruction, does more to drive away the tired feeling, 
and repay for what sometimes costs a little self-denial, 
than would the entire evening given to solitary rest- 
ing. 

Let me mention one more cause for my liking these 
‘“*Mother’s Meetings.”’ 

My boys—and yours, too, dear mother—are fast leav- 
ing childhood behind; and with the season of boyhood 
will begin the temptations that increase with man- 
hood, till their name is legion. 

Throw the sheltering arms of your love and care 
around them now, and they will not be likely to break 
away from the sacred enclosure. As they grow away 
from childhood they will not grow away from you. 

Make the evening hour so delightful that they will 
have no desire to spend it with outside companions; 
and home so attractive that it will be the dearest place 
on earth to them while they are with you; and when 
they go from you—as go they must—its memories will 
be as an anchor binding them to you; and leading 
them, through your teachings, to purity and upright- 
ness of life. 





GRANDMOTHER WOLCOTT. 


. BY NANNIE A. HEPWORTH. 


\ JE had a dear old grandmother onee—did 

you ever know one who was not dear? She 
lived with us for many years, and we used to say we 
could not do without her. 

Why, she was beautiful just to look at, our Grand- 
mother Wolcott! Her Quaker garb was scrupulously 
neat: the soft merino never bore a stain as large as a 
pin’s head; the long, cambric apron for mornfng was 
spotlessly white, and a black silk one which replaced 
it in the afternoon seemed beyond the weakness of 
wearing out, for we recollect waiting in vain to pos- 
sess it, that our dolls might follow the example of 
‘real, live ladies,” and be arrayed in rustling dresses 
at their miniature funerals. 

The folds of the thin mull neckerchief lay evenly, as 
if creased by measurement, and no wrinkle could be 
discerned in the little raw-silk shawl crossed at the 
waist; yet Grandmother was always ready to nestle 
crying baby in her neck, or she was first to soothe poor 
Johnny to sleep when he toddled home from school 
with “a drefful toof-ache.” Then her caps; ah, you 
should have seen them—the crowning-point of her 
toilet! 

Four times a year came “ cap-day,’’ when we all un- 
derstood that Grandmother’s room must not be in- 
vaded. What a season of banishment to us! We 
declared that she invoked the aid of fairies to accom- 
plish what she did within those eight hours, until one 
morning mischievous Ned hid himself under her high, 
old-fashioned bed, and, peeping from beneath the 
dimity valance, watched the heretofore mysterious 
proceedings, A piece of wide French swiss was opened 


over the spread, and as it fell on the floor, tickling 
Ned’s protruding nose, he discovered why Grand- 
mother did not want heavy boots and meddling hands 
around on cap-day: then there followed the clip, clip 
of scissors, and Ned saw nothing for a long time save 
the toes of Grandmother’s sl’ pers; but when the cut- 
ting was completed, she seated herself in her straight- 
backed chair, and, in the words of our young reporter, 
began ‘sewing cobwebs together.” From lack of his 
customary variety of motion Ned went to sleep, and 
knew nothing more till the dinner-bell startled him, 
and he startled Grandmother by bumping his head 
against the bed-post. She did not box his ears—only 
said: “If thou wilt keep as still as that, thou may’st 
come up again this afternoon ;”’ but our spy was quite 
content with bis limited knowledge of cap-making, 
and had gained his point in ascertaining that no other 
fairies helped Grandmother than those which so un- 
tiringly knit his mittens. She partially fasted on these 
quarterly days, being “too busy to eat; and to our 
mother’s usual query as to her progress, she invariably 
replied: “Six caps done, Martha; I always get six 
done before dinner.” The dear old lady was very 
proud of her success, and sometimes, in, the twilight, 
we went up-stairs with mother to inspect her work. 
There was a deep drawer in the quaint mahogany 
bureau, faintly perfumed with lavender sprays; and 
it was with a feeling akin to awe that we stood on tip- 


| toe to peep into it to see the dozen caps laid away in 








order, ready for use one a week, while our little hearts 
sang asong of praise that the long day was over, and 
we were free again to go in and out the room we loved 
so well. Do you wonder that Grandmother Wolcott's 
caps looked like no one’s else? or that, when she at- 
tempted to chide us in later years for our crimping, 
curling and frizzing, we had but to cry: “Caps! 
Grandmother, caps!’’ and she was silent? 

Occasionally she worried about the way “ Martha’s 
girls” dressed, and then “felt a concern to speak her 
mind” upon the outlay of time and means. Our dear 
mother listened patiently, yet there was a meaning 
smile on her face which we understood, for we knew 
what an experience it was to her to go shopping with 
Grandmother. In the first place, the dress must be of 
finest material; she would enter every store on Broad- 
way to obtain just the color, something neither too 
dark nor light—snuff-brown and lead, which the clerks 
affirmed were Quaker shades, she abhorred; it should 
be a pretty drab, and none but Grandmother's crit- 
ical eye ever decided what a pretty drab was. Then 
the shawl must match the dress exactly; she even sent 
to Philadelphia to purchase one, but, not suiting upou 
its arrival, she gave it away, while from that hour the 
city of Brotherly Love was lowered in her estimation, 
although it had been Grandfather Wolcott's birth- 
place. After the buying of the shaw], the gloves; and, 
following those, the swiss, which Ned declared to be 
cobwebs woven together—that was sure to be too blue 
or too yellow, not stiff or not thin enough. An ex- 
ceedingly attentive clerk thought to aid her once by 
asking: “Is it for a wedding-dress youre wanting it, 
ma’am?” and was rather disconcerted by her reply: 
“No, indeed, young man! for my caps!” 

Ah, yes, our mother well knew how much patience 
it required to shop with Grandmother, but she never 
answered back, and was truly grieved when our pert 
Kate grew so bold as to say: “ Grandmother. you talk 
to us about our extravagance, and isn’t ‘ consistency a 
jewel?’ Now, don’t you always pay twelve dollars for 
every bonnet, and did n’t you send the last one straight 
back because the silk was a wee bit dark, and you 
would have it right, though you gave the price over 
again?” Kate was only a child then, and she had to 
apologize to Grandmother for being saucy, but to this 
day she can’t see why mother made her do it. 

There was a wedding in our home once, and the con- 
sequent confusion and hurry attending it. Meg, the 
flower of our flock, was first to leave the little circle, 
and because she would be such a pretty bride, and 
Charlie was so proud of her, we made guite an affair 
of the event. Each corner of the house was occupied ; 
from [garret to cellar was heard the cry, ‘‘ What shall 
we do next?” or, ‘‘ How shall we do this?’ but through 
all the excitement Grandmother kept her sweet quiet, 
and her sanctum remained the one undisturbed place. 
We proposed dressing the bride there, but found there 
was not space for train, vail, and the seeming clouds 
that were to envelope her. What should we do? 
Every other room was full. ‘“ Why, Martha,” suggest- 
ed the dear old lady, “thou canst take my bedstead 
down.” And it came down, while we concluded that 
such a liberty was granted simply because Meg was 
her namesake. ‘Ah, dearie,” said she, watching the 
mysterious pinning together of skirt upon skirt, “ all 
the preparation I have to make is to get out my brown 
poplin, that’s twenty-five years old, put on a new cap, 
pick out the best from my handkerchiefs, and I am 
ready for thy wedding.” 

Grandmother could not witness the ceremony itself, 
for her sect discountenances bireling ministry or any 
of its forms, but Meg insisting that she should be the 
first to kiss her after she was Mrs. Charlie, it was ar- 
ranged that at the proper moment Ned should slip out 
and escort Grandmother in. There was a deeper hush 
over the little assembly that filled the two parlors as 
the beautiful old lady entered, leaning on Ne@’s shoul- 
der; laying her hands upon her darling’s head, ber 
voice rose sweet and clear: “ Margaret, the Lord bless 
thee and keep thee; the Lord make his face shine 
upon thee and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up 
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his countenance upon thee and give thee peace!" and 
involuntarily every voice responded “amen.” 

Dear Grandmother Wolcott! She was always work- 
ing for somebody. Touch her love and sympathy, and 
we could get her to do anything. During those sad 
years of our country’s conflict and victory, strong in 

‘her denunciation of war, and true to the primitive 
principles of her people, she said if everybody were a 
follower of George Fox there would be no need of kill- 
ing men to save men. Yet we recollect her sitting day 
after day in her chair, knitting socks for the soldiers 
till she counted the pairs by dozens. Yes, and she 
turned her gowns that season, and wore her old bonnet 
to yearly meeting, that she might expend the money 
so sayed upon the “ poor, dear fellows.” 

You never peeped into Grandmother’s pocket? It 
was a wonderful storehduse to us, and we never tired 
slipping in our hands on an exploring expedition. 
There was the little Friend’s Almanac, with its blank 
pages filled in her own quaint way, and the corners 
bitten off by the last baby; grandfather’s worn wallet 
that somehow always held a new penny—‘ just what 
we wanted;” Uncle Edward’s picture, and the letter 
writtey the day@efore he died “ at sea;”’ the smelling- 
bottle that we did n’t like because it made Grand- 
mother cry; a ginger-snap that came out never to go 
back again; two or three large, white peppermint 
lozenges; sometimes a few raisins; and, way down at 
the bottom, the silver fruit-knife that pared apples for 
us so unceasingly. We children gave her that knife— 
artful designers! No cake ever relished as did that 
one ginger-snap, and we would give to-day (if we had 
it) a small fortune to buy peppermints tasting like 
those from Grandmother's pocket. 

Yes, we had a dear old Grandmother once, but it 
seems so long ago. Her years numbered eighty, when 
one night we were awakened by our mother’s quick 
tread across the hall, and, following her into Grand- 
mother’s room, we knew the pale Messenger had pre- 
ceded us. The trembling hand was outstretched, the 
thin lips just moved. “I thought—Benjamin called 
me—tell him—I’m—coming, Martha.” 

It surely was not death. ‘No, girls,’’ said our 
mother, as her fingers tenderly closed the tired eye- 
lids, ‘‘not death; only the beginning of life for her— 
listen! Ten—eleven—twelve! it is the morning! Well 
for us if at the midnight hour the Master—”’ but the 
voice broke down. In the ‘sweet by-and-by” that 
we sing of, we shall see again and know our Grand- 
mother Wolcott! 





PUZZLES. 
A TANGLE. 
A righteous man remove not 
But the fields of the witked 
His tender mercies of the father less 
Are of and into the cruel life 
Regardeth the land mark 
Enter not. the old beast 
Two Biblical proverbs are to be disentangled. ISABEL. 
LITERARY ENIGMA. 
83 letters. 
22, 66, 47, 74, 38, is the name of a poet. 
22, 11, 20, 71, 57, 83, 17, 2, 55, 23, 6, is a distinguished novelist. 
3, 52, 33, 79, 1, 43, 13, 69, 62, 31,9, 3, 43, 33, 17, 5, 75, 22, 49, is a 
writer for the Christian Union. 
%, 81, 16, 63, 39, 49, 20, 72, 59, 7, is one of the most noted poems 
of 20, 68, 63, 73, 45, 7, 20, 20, 68, 22. 
30, 70, 67, 30, 51, 34, 20, 20, 80, 44, a scientific writer of the nine- 
teenth century. 
25, 4, 76, 14, 82, 53, 8, 82, a noted work by Charlotte Bronté. 
35, 41, 60, 60, 20, 14, 56, 65, 79, 54, 30, is one of the most popular 
npvels of the day. 
12, 10, 21, 48, 58, 17, 36, 24, 78, 40, 43, was to Ireland what 40, 46, 
82, 14, 83, 29, 69, 70, 15, 28, 17, was to Scotland. 
18, 20, 27, 52, 60, is one of the works of Homer. 
37, 42, 11, 50, 30, 26, 49, is an historical novel. 
61, 11, 60, 21, 2, 68, 19, 12, 3, 82, 64, 21, 26, 44, ia a poem by the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 
77, 70, 59, is a characteristic of the writings of O. W. Holmes. 
The whole is a quotation from Tennyson. 
Gem FLTzPaTRICK. 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 
Which division of South America resembles an alligator? 
Which of the West India islands a frog? which, a lizard? 
Which of European countries a boot ? 
What island of Europe a dog sitting upright ? 
What country in Europe a fowl? 
What island in Polynesia a camel kneeling ? 


Baru AND JULIA. 
CHARADE, 


My first a barber’s instrument is, 
My second ’s a part of my whole; 
The whole is called an aquatic bird, 
And is found near either pole, 
HOURGLASS PUZZLE. 
The top and bottom lines, and middle perpendicular, are a 
bad quality, which all possess in a greater or less degree. 
2nd line, foolish. 
3rd line, supported boards to lay things on. 
4th line, places to secure money. 
5th line, term of address to a little girl, 
6th line, a consonant. 
{th line, timid. 
8th line, fine particles of stony matter. 
9th line, plans. 
10th line, contents. 


Luv D. 


WHEELBARROW. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 23. 
et Tem oH the merciful, for they shall ob- 
ain mercy.’”’—BUNNY, AY Binp, M. K. B., GEM FITZPATRICK, 
ALICE E. BENTLEY, N. W. H., MARIE F. P,. Vivo, NINA. 
Syncopations.—A(x)le; man(a)ger; d(e)rive ; temp(t)er.—GEM FITz- 
ae ene vero. og yo tet int 
crostic.—W atts,I gnis fatuus, ght, L itigation, I chthyology, 
A mazons, M eteors, C ook (Capt.), O range (Prince of), Weohals, 
P ower, E tats Unis, R_obinson Crusoe.—MAY BIRD, GEM FITz- 
PATRICK, bbs" Bea DUNK Y. u 
trossword.—* Little Women.”—MAY BIRD, GEM FITZPATRICK, 
N. W. H., Vivo, BUNNY. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Se correspondent writes to 

the Christian Union: “ My mother had a domestic in 
her service who was remarkable for her Partingtonian 
speeches. I will give some instances below. One day she re- 
marked that it was no wonder people in this country had the 
discrepsy, for they fared so sumtumously. At another time 
she said, ‘I leave my money in the bank to get confound in- 
terest.’ Again, when she waited upon the door and was asked 
who came in, she answered, ‘I did not recolize her.’ At an- 
other time she said that one of her friends went to the Blue- 
bell hospital and got vaccicated. Her brother's child was sick, 
and after her return from a visit to her brother, she said, 
*They have an alpaca doctor, and I took his description to the 
druggets ; and you may know the child was very sick, for I 
paid a dollar for the medicine.’ Speaking of soda being used in 
cooking, she said she did not approve of such combustibles. 
Some one madea remark about the quantity of coal used, 
‘Oh, yes,’ she said, ‘that stove admonishes a great deal of 
coal.’ She thought that parents now-a-days did not set good 
parables to their children. These are bona fide sayings, and if 
you think them worth printing I have several more at your 
service.” 


NeEw VERSION OF THE “ PRODIGAL Son.” —A stranger 
officiated at one of the churches in Belchertown on a recent 
Sabbath, in the absence of the regular clergyman. His after- 
noon discourse was a new version of the “ Prodigal Son,”’ 
unique and novel. The reverend speaker represented him 
when leaving home as arrayed in the height of Parisian fash- 
ion—‘in silk hat, broadcloth coat, kerseymeres, kid gloves, 
and French calf boots,’’ and, after a life of unparalleled ex- 
travagance, dissipation, and sin, conspicuous among the 
fruits of which were “ the graves of two beautiful maidens,” 
his victims, his property being spent and his servants desert- 
ing him, he was seen one morning “out in the middle of a 
lot, on a rock, his silk hat knocked in, broadcloth out at the 
elbow, French calf boots‘out at the toes, kid gloves gone, hogs 
ali around him, and he chewing the pods!'’—Northampton 
Gazette. 


A SUBJECT FOR A PAINTER.—It seems that Cameron, 
while he was Mr. Lincoln’s war minister (which, by-the-way, 
was not very long), made a vow that he would one day plant 
corn in the streets of Charleston. General Halleck, we know, 
recommended “ salt,” but Cameron, being of an agricultural 
and frugal nature, vowed “corn,” and it seems he has kept 
his vow, for we read that he lately told the reporter of a Lan- 
caster radical newspaper: “I did not forget that resolution, 
and when our troops gained possession of that seditious city, 
I went there, planted the corn with my own hands in one of 
the streets, engaged a man to attend to it and cultivate it, 
and to this day I preserve the fruit of that crop in my cab- 
inet at home.” There has been a good deal of bad historical 
painting connected with the rebellion, but what limner, what 
Trumbull of to-day, could find a nobler or more touching in- 
cident than Cameron planting corn in Charleston ?—New York 
World. 


—Weddings in Tangier are very frequent, and make 
night hideous with their noise. All except the very poorest 
are accompanied with gun-firing and music. When these 
luxuries are beyond the means of the families, the women 
shriek ten times more to make up for the deficiency. This is 
a cheap noise, and noise appears to be the great desideratum 
at these celebrations. No religious ceremony takes place, as 
far as I could ascertain, in connection with marriages in Mo- 
rocco, beyond the bridegroom saying a certain number of 
prayers, in one of the mosques, previously. The fattening of 
the bride is the only preparation on her part for entrance into 
the ‘holy state.”” For this purpose, from the time of her be- 
trothal, she is confined to one room, net permitted to take 
any exercise, and compelled to swallow large quantities of 
kesksoo every day. This system, pursued steadfastly for a 
few weeks, brings her into a condition of what is considered 
in Morocco becoming obesity. I have heard of an intended 
bride so fat that she was unable to stoop to pick up her 
pocket-handkerchief when she dropped it, and who could with 
difficulty move across the room without assistance. Another 
curious custom observed on these occasions is that the bride 
is not permitted to leave her bed for eight days after her 
marriage ; nor, though she is visited all this time by all her 
married female relations and friends, may she open her eyes 
orspeak. On the eighth day she gets out of bed for the first 
time ; her sash is put on (with this exception she has always 
appeared in full dress), she opens her eyes, speaks, and walks 
round her house. This occasion is made a great gala of, and 
the house is thrown open te every one—of course of the 
female sex—who wishes to come in.—Appleton’s Journal. 


—At Barnum’s show, one day, a young husband, the 
happy father of a chubby, rosy-cheeked baby, was wandering 
about the concern, and aftera while neared the headquarters 
of the ** Wild Fiji Cannibals.” Holding the aforesaid off- 
spring in his arms, he stopped to view these feeders on human 
flesh. Mr. Fiji accosted the papa thusly: *‘ Fattee baby, white 
man; good eat; tender. Fiji man like him. How muchee 
price? Fiji man pay Melikee man dollars.” The horrified 
father drew back aghast, but hastily responded in this wise: 
‘* What 'll you give, noble savage?” “ Fiji man give ten dol- 
lars." “Too cheap; worth more; but I'll tell you what I'll 
do. I’ve gota nice old mother-in-law at home 1 ’ll sell you 
for five dollars. She's rather tough eating, but good for a 
square meal.” 


—‘ Why do they call the people that live in some of 
the South Sea islands cannibals?” asked an old man of a 
sailor. ‘ Because they live on other people,” answered the 
sailor. ‘“ Then,’’ said the old man, pensively, “ my sons-in- 
law must be cannibals, for they live on me.” 


—A schoolboy being asked by his teacher of what the’ 


German Dict was constituted, replied : “ Sourkrout, schnapps, 
lager bier and nix cum rous.”” That lad must be a cousin-ger- 
man to the boy who, when shown a picture of Luther at the 
Diet of Worms, said: “ Papa, I see Luther, but where are the 
worms?” 


—Susan B. Antnony wants the name of the Pullman 
cars altered cither to Pull-man-and-woman or Pull-irrespec- 
tive-of-sex cars. 

—Undergoing his examination, a medical student 
was asked what was the mode of action of disinfectants. He 
replied: ‘** They smell so badly that the people open the win- 
dows and the fresh air gets in.” 








—Foote once asked & man without a sense of tune in 
him, “ Why are your forever humming that tune?” “ Be 
cause it haunts me," was the reply. ‘* No wonder,” answered 
Foote ; “ you are forever murdering it.” 


* Och,” says a love-sick Hibernian, “ what a recrea- 
tion it is to be dying in love! It sets the heart aching so deli- 
eately, there ’s no taking a wink of sleep from the pleasure 


of the pain! 


“You say,” said a judge to a witness, “that the 
plaintiff resorted to an ingenious use of circumstantial evi- 
dence ; state just exactly what you mean by that?” “ Well,” 
said the witness, “ my exact meaning is that he lied.”’ 

—A drunken Dutchman by the name of Cain, stag- 
gering through the streets one day, was asked if he was the 
man that slew his brother. “ No,” said he; “I was the one 
that got slewed.”’ 


—Good news for country schoolboys—the last of the 


whalers has just been sold at Nantucket.—New York Ob- 
server. 





GOOD MANNERS A DUTY.,* 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Ms often speak of good manners as an accom- 
+1 plishment. I speak of them as a duty. What, then, 
are good manners? Such manners as the usages of society 
haye recognized as being agreeable to men. Such manners 
as take away rudeness, and remit to the brute creation all 
coarseness. There are a great many who feel that good man- 
ners are effeminate. They have a feeling that rude bluntness 
is agreat deal more manly than good manners. It is a great 
deal more beastly. But when men are crowded in communi- 
ties, the art of living together is no small art. How to dimin- 
ish friction ; how to promote ease of intercourse; how to 
make every part of a man’s life contribute to the welfare and 
satisfaction of those around bim; how to keep down offen- 
sive pride; how to banish the raspings of selfishness from 
the intercourse of men; how to move among men inspired by 
various and conflictive motives, and yet not have collisions— 
this is the function of good manners. 

It is not effeminate to be refined. And in this land no man 
should plead inability. There may be a peasantry in other 
countries, there may be a class in foreign lands, who have 
no opportunities; there mag be those whose toil is so contin- 
uous, whose opportunities for knowing what constitutes 
good manners are so few, and whose ignorance is so gross, 
that they are excusable; but this is not the case with any 
within the sound of my voice. 

That a man isa mechanic, is no reason why he should not 
be a perfect gentleman. I affirm for every American citizen 
the right to be not simply a man, but a good-mannered man. 
I have seen men at the anvil who were as perfect gentlemen 
as men of books or men ef society. I know no reason why a 
man who tans hides should not be a gentleman. I know no 
reason why a man who digs in the soil, a man who works in 
metals and woods, a man who builds, should not be a perfect 
gentleman. There is nothing in mechanical occupations 
which is incompatible with the highest courtesy. . . . 

Not only is the violation of good manners inexcusable on 
ordinary grounds, but it is sinful. When, therefore, parents 
and guardians and teachers would inspire the young with a 
desire for the manners of good society, it is not to be thought 
that they are accomplishments which may be accepted or re- 
jected. Every man is bound to observe the laws of polite- 
ness. It is the expression of good-wHl and kindnes#. It pro- 
motes both beauty in the man who possesses it, and happiness 
in those who are about him. Itis a religious duty, and should 
be a part of religious training. 

There is a great deal of contempt expressed for what is 
called etiquette in society. Now and then there are elements 
of etiquette which perhaps might wel be ridiculed; but in 
the main there is a just reason for all those customs which 
come under the head of etiquette. There isa reason which 
has regard to facility of intercourse. There is a reason in 
the avoidance of offense. There is a reason in comfort and 
happiness. And no man can afford to violate these unwritten 
customs of etiquette who wishes to act as a Christian gen- 
tleman. 

I may speak, also, of a tendency which is bred by our in- 
stitutions—the want of veneration. There are various ways 
in which this want of veneration shows itself. We often hear 
that there is not the seme respect shown for the aged that 
there used to be. We know that there is very little respeot 
shown for magistrates and men in authority. This is partly 
due, I think, to the institutions under which we live. One of 
the unfortunate effects derived from the carly stages of dem- 
ocratic training is the sense of personal sovereignty; the 
feeling that we stand on as high ground as anybody else. 
Under monarchical institutions men are taught to revere the 
greatand glorious in government. The feeling of reverence 
does not prevail to any great extent among us. I discern a 
great lack in this respect. Children, now-a-days, are brought 
up to be pert, to be saucy, to be almost without restraint. 
They are brought up to have very little regard either for their 
parents or for their superiors. And, although there are a great 
many Christian households where children are rightly bred in 
this regard, it seems to me there has been a decay of that in- 
struction which used to prevail, the tendency of which was 
to make children modest and respectful. We bring up our 
children to be old, and smart, and impertinent. 

This courtesy which carries with it respect; this testimony 
of veneration to the aged; this yielding one’s self in a thous- 
and little society rites for the sake of making others bappy 
oh, what brightness it gives to life! What beauty, what 
adornment, it gives to Christian character! 

There are many other points that I might speak of. The 
effect of punctuality and order; the relations which men 
sustain to each other’s convenience and necessities—these, 
and a hundred other branches of this subject, I might dis- 
course upon; but it is not necessary that I should go into 
them. I have given such examples as I have, merely as speci- 
mens, for the purpose of calling your attention to the min- 
uteness and carefulness with which the Scripture inculcates 
these things. It enjoins not merely the right spirit, but the 
right spirit manifested in the most beautiful way. 





* From a Sermon entitled “ The Christian Use of the Tongue,” in 
No. 21, Vol. X., of Plymouth Putpit,the weekly pamphlet issue of H. 
W. Beecher’s sermons, published by J. B. FORD & Co., New York, 
Yearly price, $3. If taken with the Christian Union ($3), the twe 
will be sent for $5.00 per annum, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE EVOLUTION THEORY. 


N arecent address, Dr. J. W. Dawson, President 
of McGill University and of the Natural History 
Society of Montreal, made some very interesting re- 
marks with reference to the theory of Evolution in its 
relations to Geology. After strongly deprecating the 
constant reference made to these modern theories, as 
if they were established principles, and the currency 
given by popular articles and even by text-books, to 
classifications notoriously based on these views, and in 
themselves untrue to Nature, this distinguished geolo- 
gist says that the only resource of the true naturalist 
is an appeal to the careful study of groups of animals 
and plants in their succession in geological time. This 
test he has applied in his recent report on the Devonian 
and Silurian flora of Canada, and has shown that the 
succession of Devonian and Carboniferous plants does 
not seem explicable on the theory of derivation. Still 
more recently, in a memoir on the Post-pliocene De- 
posits of Canada, by a close and detailed comparison 
of the numerous species of shells found embedded in 
the Canadian clays aud gravels, with those living in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the coasts of Labrador 
and Greenland, he has shown that it is impossible to 
suppose that any changes of the nature of evolution 
were in progress; but, on the contrary, that all these 
species have remained the same, even in their varietal 
thanges, from the Post-pliocene period until now. 
Thus the inference is that these species must have been 
introduced in some abrupt manner. 

In speaking of workers in this field beyond the limits 
of the English-speaking world, Dr. Dawson refers as 
an eminent example to Joachim Barrande, the illus- 
trious palzontologist of Bohemia, and the greatest 
authority on the wonderful fauna of his own primor- 
dial rocks. In his recent memoir on those ancient and 
curious crustaceans, the Trilobites, he deals a most 
damaging blow at the theory of evolution, showing 
conclusively that no such progressive development is 
reconcilable with the facts presented by the primor- 
dial fauna. The Trilobites are very well adapted to 
such an investigation. They constitute a well-marked 
group of animals trenchantly separated from all 
others. They extend through the whole enormous 
length of the Palzozoic period, and are represented 
by numerous genera and species. They ceased alto- 
gether at an early period of the earth’s geological 
history, so that their account with Nature has been 
closed, and we are in a condition to sum it up and 
strike the balance of profit and loss. Basarrande, in an 
elaborate essay of 282 pages, brings to bxar on the his- 
tory of these creatures his whole vast 3i}res of infor- 
mation in @ manner most conclusive i:?.{ts refutation 
of theories of progressive development: .. 

Our space will not permit the quote*»4n of the ex- 
ample of Barrande’s argument given Bor. Dawson. 
It closes with the following comparisc ¥ ,"‘ In the case 
of the planet Neptune, it appears th:§-Qhe theory of 
astronomy was wonderfully borne ovgeMy the actual 
facts as observed. This theory, there 
mony with the reality. On the contrar# 
that observation flatly contradicts all & 
of the theories of derivation with ré 
composition and first phases of the pri 
In truth, the special study of each of 
elements of that fauna has shown that,’ 
tions of the theory are in complete dis¢% 
the observed facts. These discordance:.4re so com- 
plete and so marked that it almost seciib as if they 
had been contrived on purpose to conti¥dlict all that 
these theories teach of the first appearance and prim- 
itive evolution of the forms of animal life.” 

This testimony, says Dr. Dawson, is the, more valu- 
able, inasmuch as the annulose animals generally, and 
the Trilobites in particular, have recently been a 
favorite field for the speculations of English evolu- 
tionists. The usual argumentum. ad ignorantiam de- 
duced from the imperfection of the geological record, 
will not avail against the facts cited by Barrande, un- 
less it could be proved that we know the Trilobites 
only in the last stages of their decadence, and that 
they existed as long before the Primordial as this is 
before the Permian. Even this supposition, extrav- 
agant as it appears, would by no means remove all the 
difficulties. 


TREATMENT OF SUNSTROKE. 


N an article on the Morbid Effects of Heat, 
I published in the Popular Science Monthly for 
August, Dr. W. J. Youmans gives an account of the 
symptoms and treatment of sunstroke, which is well 
worth attention in these days of mid-summer heat; 
and from which we condense the following remarks. 

The serious disturbance of all the functions occa- 
sioned by sunstroke results in a great variety of 
symptoms. In a small proportion of cases, however, 
the attack is so sudden and so quickly fatal that there 
is little chance for their development or o»Dservance. 
But, in the majority of instances, premonitory symp- 
toms are present. The more constant are great heat 
and dryness of skin, a varying degree of pain in the 
head, attended oftentimes with giddiness, congestion 
of the eyes, full, rapid pulse, which grows feeble and 
irregular as the disease advances, obstinate constipa- 
tion, irritability of bladder, and great oppression or 
sense of weight about the region of the heart, fre- 






















indications 
r@nce to the 
dial fauna. 


quently with muscular weakness and a disinclination 
for exertion. If these symptoms continue, the patient 
soon passes into a state of profound insensibility. The 
pupils fail te respond to the action of light, and may 
be somewhat contracted, the breathmg becomes hur- 
ried and difficult, and the action of the heart is 
irregular and tumultuous. Convulsions may come on 
early, or be postponed until late in the disease, or they 
may be absent altogether. 

When the signs of an attack appear, the sufferer 
should be immediately taken to the nearest shade, 
preferably in the open air, but at all events, where the 
freest ventilation can be secured. The clothing should 
be removed, and the head, neck and chest continuously 
drenched with cold water. Let this be followed up 
boldly until respiration is reéstablished, after which it 
may be applied at short intervals, until a perceptible 
diminution of the temperature of the body has taken 
place, or until the doctor arrives. It is the great heat 
of the body that menaces life, and the sooner this can 
be reduced into the neighborhood of the natural tem- 
perature, the better for the patient. In rare instances 
this free use of cold water, by the powerful impression 
it makes on the nervous system, excites convulsions, in 


| which case it may be discontinued, and ruhbing with 


pounded ice resorted to. An injection of ice-cold 
water may, at the same time, be given. When he can 
swallow, the patient should be encouraged to drink 
freely, and if vomiting follows, so much the better, 
as this tends to relieve the lungs, which are always 
greatly congested. Farther treatment may be most 
safely left in the hands of the physician. 

The means to be adopted for the avoidance of sun- 
stroke readily suggest themselves. Great care must 
be taken to preserve intact the function of the skin, 
and nothing is better for this than frequent bathing 
and friction of the surface. Hard labor in 4 close, 
highly heated atmosphere, or during extreme hot 
weather, in the sun, should be carefully shunned, and 
the use of spirits, if previously indulged in, entirely 
discontinued. The dress should be such as will permit 
free loss of heat, preferably linen, and on no account 
should it fit so close as to hinder the motions of the 
chest, neck or head. The hat should be light, per- 
mitting free circulation of air about the top of the 
head. English troops in India wear light wicker- 
helmets made of bamboo and covered with cotton. 
These permit thorough ventilation, and are said to 
have diminished the frequency of sunstroke. 


Publishers’ Department. 


New York, August 13, 1873. 




















“GIVE FULL NAME AND ADDRESS!” 
T would hardly seem necessary to give the 
above caution, for it is so obvious that if a man 
wants an answer to his letter, he must give his address. 
But it will be noticed that, in order to guard against 
the possibility of so stupid an omission, we make this 
admonition occupy a prominent position in every 
paper and on every circular. And yet, so true is the 
old saying, that you may lead a horse to water but 
you can’t make him drink, we get numbers of letters 
every day, some without address, some without signa- 
ture, and some even without either. The consequence 
is, of course, that the writers of those letters get no 
answers; and the consequence of that is, that (if the 
writer has sent money, or a request to have his paper 
sent to a new address, or his picture seat him, or any 
of the countless messages which it takes many clerks 
to attend to) he straightway sets us down as being “no 
better than we should be;” and, like enough, sends us 
a letter he intends we shall not forget, to which he in- 
dignantly signs his name. And then the matter gets 
attended to. This little farce has been acted so many 
times, that we have determined to lay the matter be- 
fore our readers, in the hope that it may reach one or 
two of the half-dozen whose useless letters we received 
to-day. 








WE WILL SEND FREE 


O any subscriber of the Christian Union, a 

specimen number of PLyMoUTH PULPIT, a weekly 
pamphlet, varying from 16 to 2 pages, containing, in 
clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWOOD’S ver- 
batim phonographic reports of the Rev. Henry WARD 
BEECHER’s sermons in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection’). 

The CuristiAN Union, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five Dollars 
including, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums, 


PAY NO MONEY 

O any Agent or Canvasser on account of a 
subscription to the Christian Union until he or 

she delivers a Yearly Subscription Certificate, signed 
by the Publishers, and the premium Oleograph or 
Chromos. Onno pretense allow yourselves, dear pub- 
lic, to pay your money to strangers without something 
, to show for it. Ifyou do, yours is the risk, and the loss 











if loss there be. 








SEND FOR YOUR OLEOGRAPH. 


E call attention to the fact that we have 
now in New York a sufficient number of 
Oleographs to send them to everybody who is to have | 
one. We are notifying our subscribers individually as 
fast as it can possibly be done, that we are ready to de- 
liver this premium, and only wait to learn if they wish 
any change made in the style of mounting, or in the 
manner of delivery, in order that they may get it in the’ 
most satisfactory shape, and in the most convenient 
manner. Werefer them to the tabulated statement 
in the next column, “ THE PICTURE PREMIUMS, mount- 
ing and delivery,” to see exactly to what the money 
already paid entitles them, and to see what changes 
may be made. 

Now if those who are waiting for their Oleograph 
will please look at the table in the next column, and see 
if the money they have sent will cover what they want, 
and will then notify us, we will deliver their Oleographs 
immediately upon the receipt of their netification— 
making whatever changes they desire, and send the 
money for, or without making any change in case 
they are satisfied with: what is already due them, in 
which latter case no more money need be sent. 

pa a -- -  ___-] 


THERE IS MONEY 


O be made, even in these dull times, by taking 

an Agency for the sale of our Subscription Books, 

Few realize how profitable to the agent the business is. 

$412.80 is what one agent actually earned in four weeks, 

and $900.00 in eight weeks was made bya woman. Any 

active, intelligent person, man or woman, will find in 

book canvassing a business in which the profits are sure 

to be in proportion to the tact, activity and fidelity of 

the canvasser. 

We refer those seeking employment to our advertise- 

ment on another page of this number of the paper. 








TERMS. 

One Year’s Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.......... 5% 
Extra Remittances for: 

I  cncmadccscgabans64n' orasosacnescce oe «10 
Mountiny Pictures............cccccceccsccwecccsecececeeeees 20 
Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber)............-.--+- 40 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph (see below).......-.. 25 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers........ $2 00 
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THE PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 

1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, unmounted, de- 
liverable at the publication office in New York. 

2. $3.10 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and either premium, wmounted, free by mail. 

8 $3.28 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
andthe Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas {suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
office. (#7 Or, the chromos “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 

4. $3.35 entities the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Canvas, free by mail. ¢8~ Or, the Chromos “ Wide Awake” 
and “ Fast Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, free by mail. 

5. $3.40 entities the subscriber to the paper 
atid the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication office; or, 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber.* 

6. $3.65 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, ed, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 


. * This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent by express. But, owing 
to a special arrangement we have made with the principal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subscribers who have paid $3.65 will receive the pic- 
ture prepaid, and that is what the extra 25 cents is for. The sub- 
scribers who have paid only $3.40 will have to pay the expressage 
(from 50 cents to $1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 


-&2" Please take particular notice that the above arrangement, by which 
the expressage may be prepaid for 25 cents, applies ONLY to points reached 
DIRECT (f. ¢., without transfer) by one or more of the folowing Express 
Companies, viz.: the Adams, United States, American, National, and 
Delaware, Lackawana & Western. Packages for towns served only by 
LOCAL Express Companies can be prepaid ONLY to the point where + 
they are transferred by the company taking them from New York. 











Be cui¥ear in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street and number 
if requisite; town, county, and State invariably. Say also 
whether it is a Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. 


Mountrep CHromos.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way in the end. For particulars see “THE PICTURE 
PrREmiIvuMs, Mounting and Deliwery,”’ above. 








REcEIPTS FoR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





EXPrrations.—Look at the printed label on the paper ; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 





